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Angry Arts Week begins on Tuesday, June 27, 
and continues at the Roundhouse in Chalk Farm, 
London NWI, every afternoon and evening till 
July 2. It is an Anglo-American project, spon- 
sored by a group of professionals that includes 
Paul Scofield, Feliks Topolski, Jules Feiffer, A. J. 
Ayer, David Mercer, John Arden, Peter Brook, 
and Harold Pinter. It has two purposes: first, it 
is intended as a protest by the artistic community 
against American policy in Vietnam and against 
the British government’s support of that policy; 
second, it is intended to help raise the money 
needed to finance a sustained campaign of oppo- 
sition to the war throughout the summer in this 
country. Politically, its position is that of com- 
plete withdrawal of American forces from Viet- 
nam. 
Angry Arts Week will be an almost continuous 
series of performances. The programme includes 
jazz, folk, classical, and pop music from, among 
others, Julie Felix, Paul Jones, Isla Cameron, 
Leon Rosselson, the Mel Davis Quartet, Ginger 
Johnson, the Don Rendell and Ian Carr Quintet, 
and the Procol Harum; films on the theme of war 
and peace such as All Quiet on the Western 
Front, To Die in Madrid, Seven Days in May, 
King and Country, and Battle for Algiers; new 
plays, including Sanctity by Robert Head and 
oland Muldoon’s Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre; dramatic readings by Peggy Ashcroft, 
Paul Scofield, Harold Pinter, John Arden, Patrick 
Wymark, John Turner, Barbara Jefford, and 
George Melly; classical guitar work from Tim 
Walker, Sebastian Jorgensen, and John Williams; 
modern dance from the Barbara Gladstone 
Modern Dance Group and Indian dance and im- 
pig. aatons with sitar and tabla by Diwan 
otihar and Keshar Sathe; discussions and talks 
about the war in Vietnam; and a series of paint- 
ings to be executed as the week progresses by 
well-known artists. Poets et part include 
Vernon Scannell, Edwin Brock, Taner Babyars, 
B. S. Johnson, Nathanial Tarn, Alan Brownjohn, 
Danny Abse, Adrian Mitchell, Jeremy Robson, 
Roger Barnard, Adrian Henri, Roger McGough, 
and Jeff Nuttall. The programme, and tickets 
priced at 5s, 7s 6d, or 10s, are obtainable from 
Angry Arts Committee, 24 St John Street, EC1 
(253/6738) or from Better Books, Mandarin 
Bookshops, High Hill Bookshop, Belsize Book- 
shop, and Housmans. Programmes run from 
4 pm to 6 pm, 7.30 pm to 10.30 pm, and midnight 
to 2 am. 
As the Vietnam war situation worsens, and as 
official war policy becomes ever more menacing 
and deranged, so an increasing number of writers 
and artists are beginning to take seriously their 
responsibilities to other human beings. The peas- 
ants who are shot down and burned up like 
so many germs to be efficiently wiped out, the 
slaves of the strategic hamlets and incarceration 
camps, the victims of torture and highpower aerial 
bombing, the persecuted and oppressed legions 
throughout Vietnam, all have need that everybody 
who can speak out should give voice now and 
not hold himself apart from them. If our artists 
will not speak out at times like this, how can we 
expect even to raise the level of domestic con- 
versation, let alone help the victims in Vietnam, 
and how can we hope to develop an art that we 
do not despise even as we create it? 
It is as if more and more artists are starting to 
perceive that the maddening imperfections of 
the political arena are preferable, even desirable, 
compared with the timid silence or cautious 
aloofness that can no longer be justified. Of 
course, the apolitical writer has always main- 
tained that it is his absolute right to ignore the 
appeals of the social and political busyworkers, 
often with some justification. That ‘right ” may 
indeed still be his; but the brutal fact is that 
the political situation in Vietnam now amounts 
to nothing less than international catastrophe 
and crisis raised to the pitch of horror and in- 
sufferable pain; and for any artist to continue to 
ignore that can no longer be an incidental over- 
sight or an expression of pure disinterest: rather, 
{it constitutes both judgment of him as artist and 
condemnation of him as man. 


ANGRY ARTS 


The health of 


the state 


But what can art on its own do to stop the 
Vietnam war? The answer is nothing. The public 
that is aware of art is getting steadily larger, 
but at the same time it is developing the capacity 
to assimilate, sponge-like, all avant garde hypo- 
theses, all daring or subversive images, meta- 
phors, and modes of expression, into an embrac- 
ing apparatus of mild titillation that serves to 
solidify the interests of the established order. 
Works of art are being turned into commercials; 
they comfort, excite, or sell. This is the real 
meaning of the potted guides to world culture 
and the history of modern art which are regularly 
churned out by the Sunday supplements. Artists 
always used to complain that society ignored or 
rejected their ideas; they could hardly have 
foreseen what would happen when society, for 
ends of its own, learned to “ adapt” those ideas, 
either by turning them into marketable commod- 
ities or by softening their subversive truth in the 
prover melting pot of mass culture. 

uring the last decade, for example, the most 
remarkable trait of our organised culture has 
been neither its conformity nor its conservatism, 
nor even its truly astounding dullness, but its 
unprecedented ability for swallowing, absorbing, 
traducing, and deprecating everything on its own 
terms, both lavish praise and savage attacks. 
In our immediate context, this is the other side 
of the coin, the obverse of our current insensi- 
tivity to what is going on in Vietnam, our appall- 
ing indifference towards the war images, the 
photos of burnt children and so forth which 
daily flood our newspapers, books, and TV 
screens. How on earth can a public which fails 
by and large to respond to such images with 
powerful emotions, whether of pain, rage, shame, 
or active compassion, be expected to respond 
to the more subtle and discreet censure of art? 
What is worse, the brutality of the war policy in 
Vietnam, and the enormity of the war crimes 
that are being perpetrated there, goes hand in 
hand with a tolerant and easygoing permissive- 
ness towards freedom of artistic speech, both in 
America and in Britain, that slackens the artist’s 
tension and neutralises his protest. How will the 
artist escape these crushing contradictions? 


Perhaps a magnified reiteration of radicalism, 
commitment, and active concern will help the 
artist to break through the walls of apathy. 
But this is doubtful. If anything, it will probably 
just make him that bit more popular, since it 
can lend him a certain individuality, a special 
flavouring of rebellion, that sets him apart from 
the bleached liberalism of the prevailing scene. 
In the last resort, however, the artist is neither 
helpless nor powerless. Art on its own can do 
nothing to stem the blitzkrieg; but it can inspire 
people to action if its communication is at all 
effective, and if it can discover that precise 
crystallisation of metaphor, image, and language 
which will kindle its audience to some sense of 
purpose and cut away the repressions and stereo- 
types that turn men into passive instruments and 
rob them of their initiative. 


However much the critical, negative, transcending 
function of authentic art is swamped by the on- 
slaughts of mass culture, it will always, if the 
artist.does not succumb to the common failure of 
nerve, evoke an ideal world that impeaches our 
actual social arrangements and leaves its audience 
with a saner philosophy that removes some of the 
venom from the cruelty and arrogance in the 
souls of men. For this is the magic and unique 
power of genuine art: to heal, to liberate, to 
make whole, to enlarge the sum of freedom and 
responsibility that is in every man’s heart, to 
nourish the growth of love and a sense of 
justice; in short, to energise the moral values 
that alone can make mass atrocities like the 
Vietnam war impossible. 


Angry Arts Week, if it succeeds in rising above 
the contradictions and dilemmas, will present an 
articulation and dramatisation of what is, or 
rather should be, on the consciences of groups 
much larger than the artists and audiences in- 
volved; and it may help to scatter afield the 


seeds of that very special kind of psychic freedom 
which people must possess before they will refuse 
to go to war, or before they will contemplate 
taking action to stop war once it has begun. 
This is why you should support it: because art, 
not war, is the health of the state! 


An Angry Arts display on Hampstead Heath two weeks ago when Harold Wilson formally 
opened the Hampstead Festival of the Arts. (Photo: Jean McNeil.) 
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Zionism 

Shalom! Thank you for your excellent 
front page articles on the Middle East 
clash. 

To Mr Jacob Gewirtz’s question 
““ What the hell is pacifism anyhow? ” 
I would reply with another question, 
without expletives, ‘“ What is Zionism 
but a continuing threat to Jewry 
everywhere?” - And to none more 
than those who have lived and flour- 
ished in Middle-Eastern lands outside 
Palestine for more than two millenia? 
I have warned Zionist friends about 
this since the late twenties. Adjusting 
the “barbed-wire curtain” will not 
make us a scrap safer. 

Jacob Stretzmann, 

33 Preston Lane, 

Faversham, 

Kent. 


Jews and Arabs 


We should like to reply to several 
points made in your editorial on the 
Middle East war (PN, June 9) | 

1. By talking of the extermination of 
Israel, her supporters quoted authori- 
tative Arab sources. 

2. Israel was never intended to be a 
“corner of the earth” where all Jews 
could retreat to beat off their adver- 
saries. It has always been recognised 
that the diaspora would continue to 
exist, and that its existence was neces- 
sary and desirable. 

8. It is true that there are Jews liv- 
ing in Arab countries, though the 
figure is almost certainly less than 
200,000, as the Jewish Agency con- 
tinues to smuggle them to Israel. If 
they were as materially prosperous 
and as unmolested as the 250,000 
Arabs living in Israel, there would be 
no need for this activity. It is worth 
mentioning that generally speaking 
these Jews exist in conditions of ap- 
palling deprivation. This is nobody's 
propaganda. This many MP’s have 
seen for themselves. 

4. You are categorical in saying that 
Israel started the fighting on June 5. 
The Israel Ambassador says otherwise 
(Guardian, June 9). In any case, the 
UAR has, on its own terms, been at 
war with Israel since the state’s in- 
ception, and massed a great Arab 
army round her borders last week- 
end. The matter of who fired the 
first shot is, at the very least, open 
to doubt. 

May we say that there existed a 
“ Jewish problem” many centuries 
before the “Palestine problem” 
arose. Ever since they were first 
blamed (wrongly, the Church now 
says) for that historic death, Jews 
have been aliens in someone else’s 
land. It still seems a sensible solution 
that they should be given a little 
piece of the earth for their home- 
land, where those who. wanted or 
needed to, could feel like ordinary 
people, and not as a self-conscious 
minority busily assimilating or re- 
jecting assimilation. It is simply un- 
reasonable to expect Israel to repatri- 
ate all the Palestinian refugees, and 
abandon the idea of a Jewish state. 
This is like asking France to stop 
being French, because it is not reli- 
gion that we are actually discussing. 
Furthermore, the numbers of refugees 
have grown around 600,000 in 1948 
to one and a quarter million today; 
their natural population expansion in 
the camps in which they are kept. 
Israel could begin now she has estab- 
lished her strength to assimilate more 
Arabs, and to pay out more compen- 
sation, but it will take many years 
of good faith on the Arab side before 
she can have the confidence really to 
relax. 

Finally, it may be worth reminding 
your readers that, despite its imper- 
fections, Israel is a socialist state, and 


is the only country in the Middle East 
which allows its people to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Indeed, 
there are four Communist members 
of Knesset. There are no Communists 
in the UAR, and certainly no Jews 
anywhere near the Government. 

Ted Rowlands MP, 

Eric Moonman MP, 

House of Commons, London SWI. 


“Cruel Zionism” 


In last week’s Peace News Mrs L. 
Zuntz reiterates the standard cliches 
of Zionist propaganda stating, among 
other things the following: ‘‘ About 
600,000 Jews in Arab lands were ex- 
pelled. They arrived destitute in 
Israel. Have you ever heard the Jews 
complaining about them or refusing 
to settle them or treating them as 
something to bargain about?” 

Does Mrs Zuntz read Hebrew? If so 
may I recommend that she read 
Israel’s most popular weekly paper 
Haolem Hazeh (This World) of April 
20, 1966, pp 12/13, and of June 1, 
1966, pp 12/13. She will find there a 
fully documented report, with photo- 
graphs, names, dates and eye witness 
reports, that has never been con- 
tested. 

Shortly after the state of Israel was 
founded, Zionist agents were sent to 
various countries in order to convince 
the local Jewish communities that 
their proper place was in the Jewish 
state. They were active in Iraq early 
in 1950 and found the Jewish com- 
munity, numbering some 130,000, well 
integrated into the fabric of the Iraqi 
social and economic structure, and 
rather reluctant to emigrate. The 
Iraqi Jews had prospered in Iraq for 
many centuries and while sympathis- 
ing with the creation of Israel] had 
never aspired to emigrate to Israel. 
Faced with this reality, the Zionist 
agents employed somewhat unusual 
methods. They threw bombs into syn- 
agogues and Jewish. meeting places 
thus creating panic among the Iraqi 
Jews who were led to believe that 
this was an outburst of' anti-Jewish 
feeling among the local population. 
In little more than a year, after other 
well-timed “ outrages,’ most of the 
130,000 emigrated to Israel. This all 
sounds unbelievable, like bad propa- 
ganda, but some of the bomb throw- 
ers were caught, tried, imprisoned, 
eventually released and heralded as 
heroes when they reached Israel. 
They never made their acts a secret; 
quite the contrary, they considered 
this as a necessary if extreme meas- 
ure. In Israel this is known as “ Cruel 
Zionism.” 

This news may shock Mrs Zuntz and 
perhaps even some other readers, but 
unfortunately the facts, names, dates, 
pictures are incontestable. Some of 
the Iraqi Jews now in Israel who were 
wounded in these bomb incidents 
sued the Israeli government for dam- 
ages. 

Thus, from Mrs Zuntz’s claim that 
600,000 Jews were “expelled” from 
Arab lands one must deduct at least 
130,000 Iraqi Jews. 

Joseph Whittaker, 

Hartsfield, 2i Denning Road, NW3. 


Jews and non-violence 


The Middle East war has prompted 
the following train of thought. The 
Jews defended their way of life non- 
violently for over 1,800 years. They 
were persecuted for a large part of 
the time. This persecution received 
covert support from unexpected peo- 
ple; for example in 1938 a psycho- 
analyst who was a Christian and in 
most ways a good man, said to me 
that the Jews “asked for” persecu- 
tion because they were “‘ masochists.” 
This remark probably sprang less 


from anti-semitism than from the 
traditional British belief that the vic- 
tim is more blameworthy than the 
bully, but it did not improve the at- 
mosphere. 

All in all it is not surprising that the 
Jews decided in the end to conform 
to the prevailing militarism. 

Pacifists have neither honoured the 
Jews enough for their very consider- 
able contribution to non-violence, nor 
faced up to the problem posed by the 
people who think you ought to be 
persecuted precisely because you do 
not stand up for yourself. It is poss- 
ible that some people are made so 
emotionally miserable by the sight of 
other people being non-violent that 
they want to persecute until they 
succeed in provoking a violent re- 
sponse. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


Greek tourist agency 


John Ball’s column in Peace News of 
June 9 referred to the Committee 
of 100 leaflet about tourism in 
Greece. Due to a printer’s error the 
first 1,000 leaflets were printed with 
the name of the Committee on them; 
in fact these leaflets are the work 
of the ‘ Free Greek Tourist Agency ” 
of 25 Warrington Crescent. 

Valerie Dickson, 

25 Warrington Crescent, 

Maida Vale, London W9. 


Ghana 


The last few weeks in your columns 
have seen a veritable symposium on 
politics in Ghana, and I should like 
to add a few comments to the dia- 
logue between Messrs Ruddell and 
Sloan. 

Basically, the bone of contention be- 
tween them concerns the degree of 
public support in Ghana for the ac- 
tions of the ruling National Libera- 
tion Council. David Ruddell suggests 
that the NLC’s repressive measures 
are “ in response to a public demand,” 
and he explains this in terms of 
Ghanaians’ “ primitive emotions ” and 
“barbaric cries for ‘justice’.” He 
says that these cries are “ genuine,” 
and in a sense he is correct: nobody 
is forcing people to be barbaric. But 
I don’t believe in national personality 
traits: emotions and barbarism can 
be reduced or encouraged by the 
powers that be. 

However, I do not think David Rud- 
dell is correct in perceiving any 
“public demand” at all. He has 
merely noticed post hoc acquiescence. 
How many people advocated a coup 
against Nkrumah before it.happened? 
How many Ghanaians pressed the 
NLC into caging Boye Moses and 
dragging him round Accra? They en- 
joyed the spectacle, but would not 
have missed it if it had not taken 
place. Soon after this incident, several 
of my student friends discussed poli- 
tical executions and decided solidly 
against them. A month later, to my 
surprise and horror, they supported 
the public shooting of Arthur and 
Yeboah, and actually went to join the 
50,000 spectators. This demonstrated 
clearly to me that any “ primitive 
emotions ” or “ barbaric cries’ must 
be the results of the NLC’s actions, 
rather than causes. 

On the other hand, Pat Sloan claims 
he can recognise “massive and in- 
creasingly open opposition” to the 
NLC. He is being over-optimistic: 
this may be a good prophecy of the 
position in a year’s time, but not 
yet, Mr Sloan, not yet! 

The last week has seen three more 
“ subversive elements ” sentenced to 
the firing squad after a trial in 
camera. Also, while the NLC denies 
that April’s abortive coup had any 


popular support, over 500 people are 
now in custody for premature cele- 
bration of the NLC’s demise; this 
brings the total of political detainees 
to close on 1,000. In justice, one 
should also mention the NLC’s posi- 
tive achievements: its success in get- 
ting foreign “aid,” improved rela- 
tions with other African countries, 
and the demolition of Nkrumah’s 
“myths.” They will have to beware 
i they substitute new myths for 
old. 

John Bibby, 

Accra Academy, PO Box 501, Accra, 
Ghana. 


Race and colour 


Hilda Berstein in her article “ South 
Africa’s sick obsession ” (Peace News, 
June 9) instances the case of an 11- 
year-old girl who has been forced to 
live apart from her parents because 
she looks coloured. While this is 
truly despicable, what is rather more 
despicable is the fact that her parents 
have an alternative which they could 
quite easily take up if they wished 
to be united with their child - get 
themselves re-classified as ‘“ Col- 
oured”; after all, they have evidence 
before their eyes to claim, in fact 
to justify, that they have coloured 
blood in their veins. 

If they did this it would mean a 
lowering of status, of income, of civil 
rights and the rest - it would cost 
them something, but at least they 
have the major satisfaction of not re- 
jecting their child. This is what is so 
despicable about the Whites in South 
Africa; they object when Apartheid 
hits them but not to Apartheid as 
such. They gain a great deal from 
Apartheid and they know this. Their 
war is not against Apartheid and for 
a free democratic egalitarianism, 
their war is with each other to prove 
their superiority, Caste against Caste, 
white against coloured, coloured 
against native and so on. Until they 
realise this and fight against the whole 
evil system, and be prepared to lose 
out a great deal, they will never have 
a chance of opposing Apartheid and 
the totalitarian system that goes with 


it. 

Fighting for the right to be a ‘‘ White 
man” is irrelevant; the real fight 
that South Africans have to face is 
the fight for the right to be a human 
being of any colour, with the same 
rights all round. It is humanity that 
is at stake, not racial purity. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Erdington, 
Birmingham 23. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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Why lam going to: 1) Wear a 
black tie; 2) Drive with my lights 
on in broad daylight; & 3) Keep 
it up until this war is stopped. 


Seen above is the heading of an advertisement, size 12” x 16”, which 
appeared in the “International Herald Tribune” on May 30. The 
“ International Herald Tribune ” is the worldwide daily paper published 
by the recently merged “ New York Times” and “ Washington Post.” 
The advertisement was paid for and signed by Mr Kent Bach, 16 
Irving Avenue, Atherton, California, and the text of the advertisement, 
written by Mr Bach, is printed below. 


I am fed up with feeling hog-tied. 
It is a year and a half until the 
next election. I cannot and will not 
wait that long to stand up and be 
counted. Also, this time I want my 
vote to be unmistakable. I thought 
I was voting against this war the last 
time. I won by a landslide; but so 
did the war. 

I am not the sort of person who is 
comfortable about marching in de- 
monstrations, carrying banners, or 
burning things. Still, I have got to 
do something, now. So I am going to 
vote “No” today and each day from 
now on. 


The way I am going to do it is this: 
(1) Every morning I am going to put 
on a black necktie. (2) Every time I 
drive in the daytime I am going to 
turn on my headlights. 

Why these actions? Because they are 
the nearest thing to a vote that I 
can do now. They are personal com- 
mitments that only I can make; and 
they require conscious decision each 
time. (“Am I going to wear the black 
tie?” I am. “Shall I flick on the 
lights? ” Yes.) 

And they are visible actions. I stick 
my neck out when I do them. That’s 
very important, for otherwise I'll 


just be muttering to myself the way 
I have been until today. This is as- 
suming that other people will know 
what I am doing, and why. That’s the 
reason for this ad; so you'll know. Lf 
you turn on your lights or wear a 
black tie then we’ll both know. We 
may even get rid of that frustrated, 
all-alone feeling which may be our 
greatest enemy at the moment. 
There is also this: a vote of this sort 
ought to be something anyone can do, 
once he decides. And it ought to be 
simple enough so that he will do it. 
And it should be decisive enough so 
that he feels it counts, but not so 
spectacular that he feels like a damn 
fool; because if he does he won't 
keep it up. (I mean, an orange tie 
with a blazing slogan or a fluorescent 
sandwich board are all well and good, 
but they don’t have much staying 
power. The Black Tie and Lights-On 
feel about right to me. The only way 
I can tell is that I can do them com- 
fortably.) 

I hope that others - the more the 
better, obviously - will take up the 
idea, but as individuals. I want to 
see the war stopped, but I think - I 
know - it’s got to start with each 
man: Me. You. Him. 

Can one man do such an enormous 
thing? One man always has. It is ap- 
parently hard for people to accept 
this simple fact. 

Test: If you say to someone, “ You 
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can’t fight City Hall,” he’ll nod in 
sage agreement even though the 
statement is poppycock. If there is 
any central fact in American history 
it is that one man can fight City Hall, 
or the State House - or the White 
House. That’s what City Hall is there 
for, and how it got there in the first 
place. One man’s action, one man’s 
vote, one man’s commitment. . 
Even so, will commitment stop the 
war? Yes it will. Commitment is the 
first step. Until we take it we’ll be 
like a man who has been in bed too 
long and lies there stewing about the 
problems he’ll have to face once he 
is on his feet. The solution is quite 
simple: First we’ve got to stand up. 
Well, that’s it. The only snag I can 
foresee is your forgetting to turn off 
the lights when you park in the day- 
time. (Slogan: “Lights On For 
Peace; Lights Off For Parking.”) 

I’m sorry that there doesn't seem 
to be a_ black tie equivalent for 
women. Maybe they can think of 
something else. Lysistrata did. 
Something good will happen imme- 
diately: We'll start to shake off the 
bleakness that comes from not being 
able to do anything except feel mute 
horror. Maybe we'll even be able to 
read the whole newspaper again; 
statistics, pictures, and all. 

Kent Bach, 

16 Irving Avenue, 

Atherton, California. 


Brian Dawes 


BERLIN 


BRUTALITY 


In last week’s Peace News Brian 
Dawes, who lives in West Berlin, des- 
cribed the situation in the city follow- 
ing the shooting by police of a stu- 
dent on June 2, during violent de- 
monstrations against the visit to 
Berlin of the Shah of Persia. Here he 
give some details of the demonstra- 
tions. 

Earlier in the Shah’s visit, in Munich, 
there had been demonstrations, with 
a sit-down on the processional route. 
On June 2, 5,000 police were put on 
duty in Berlin. The Shah arrived in 
the morning, and was greeted by 
about 60 pro-Shah students, who were 
driven up in buses, while far more 
antiShah demonstrators were held 
back by police. Smoke-bombs, toma- 
toes and bags of flour were thrown, 
and the opposing groups of students 
came to blows. 

This outbreak of fighting was ended 
by mounted police using their batons; 
there was a small sit-down, and two 
people were arrested. Dr Niruman, an 
Iranian lecturer in Berlin, claims that 
the pro-Shah demonstrators were in 
fact Iranian secret police. They were 
allowed on the guests’ bus with their 
banners when the Shah went for a 
tour of the city during the morning. 

Demonstrations continued throughout 
the day; in the evening, when the 
Shah visited the opera house, a crowd 
of 3,000 awaited nim. When the cars 
arrived, smoke-bombs, eggs, tomatoes, 
and. cartons of milk were thrown, and 
there were shouts of “ murderer.” 
Tumult broke out and some demon- 
strators tried to break through the 
police cordon. The police called, with- 
out effect, for the street to be cleared, 
and the “advance guard” of the 
police entered the crowd to take out 
the ringleaders. Then, an hour after 
the Shah’s arrival, stone-throwing be- 
gan, injuring policemen; using rubber 
truncheons. and water cannon, the 
police cleared the crowd into a side 
street. 

The Berliner Extrablatt, a left-wing 
paper, printed a letter from a police 


reservist, Horst Wodke, who resigned 
because of the brutality of the police. 
He accuses the police of attacking the 
crowd first, “by blows without re- 
gard to man or woman, demonstrator 
or not, people falling on each other, 
a woman leaning on a post hit on 
the shoulder, the students who helped 
her beaten as well, a neat girl having 
her glasses smashed in her face.” 
Only in the side street did he see 
stones thrown by the demonstrators. 
Pictures have been published of de- 
monstrators with bleeding heads, and 
of police with raised truncheons in 
action. 

A non-student told me that only the 
pro-Shah Iranians threw stones at any 
time; earlier, he had observed mem- 
bers of the pro-Mao “Commune” 
group with smoke-bombs, eggs, and 
tomatoes. Another student friend 
thought that this was exaggerated; 
but it was certainly true that the 
police started picking out ringleaders 
and treating them brutally before any 
stones were thrown. 

The official account of Benno 
Ohnesorg’s death (June 2) is that a 
policeman was attacked by several 
demonstrators when he was trying to 
make an arrest; he fired a shot in 
self-defence. The students’ story 
(their lawyer has 15 concurring ac- 
counts) is that they went to the help 
of a demonstrator who was being 
beaten by police; more police arrived, 
and all but two demonstrators fled. 
Some of them heard a shot and a 
cry, “Please, please don’t shoot.” 
Moreover, a young teacher who was 
tape-recording the demonstration 
clearly recorded a second shot; the 
first (muffled) shot’ was followed by 
cries of ‘‘ Murder!” 

Other evidence reports a policeman 


asking another why he had fired, fil 


since all the demonstrators were’ se- 
cure; another policeman saying “ Are 
you mad? You could have hit us”; 
and a refusal by police to take in- 
jured people, including Ohnesorg, to 
hospital immediately. 


West Berlin police beat up a student during the anti-Shah demonstra- 


tions. Ten minutes later Benno Ohnesorg was shot here. 


A group of Americans living in Berlin 
has issued a statement saying that 
the city government has banned not 
only public demonstrations, but all 
information about the wounded in 
hospital; the police are withholding 
the names of those in prison, and‘re- 
fusing visits to them; and the police 
refused to identify themselves on de- 
mand (required under German law), 
beat up those who asked for identifi- 
cation, and confiscated photographers’ 


The statement adds: ©‘: : 
“Police are not themselves the 
law, ‘nor are they above the. law, 

‘:nor do they make the law; rather 
‘the:police’ enforce the law, are 

\cthemselves ‘under the law, and are 


answerable to. the law. We .are 
shocked .and alarmed that in Ger- 
many of 1967 these events could 
occur. furpett ky 
“Americans find themselves .in .a 
. Special position regarding West 
Berlin. We have. taken on the re- 
sponsibility to. protect this enclave 
of freedom against the tyrannical 
regime beyond its walls, But we are 
also guarantors against a renewed 
threat of tyranny from within. 
“The showcase of freedom can-. 
not survive when free speech and 
“peaceful assembly are forbidden 
and when those trying to exercise 
‘those freedoms are subjected, to the 
threat and reality of police ter- 
ror.” *~ - : : Be eps) 
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EDITORIAL 


Christ tn the demented inn 


The words which we have displayed 
this week in the box on page 8 were 
spoken by Albert Camus to a group 
of Dominican friars in a French mon- 
astery in 1948; today, his words ring 
even more stark and clear than ever. 
In the context of the dialogue con- 
cerning Christian radicalism, the ob- 
jective question today is not whether 
God is dead, or even whether Chris- 
tians still exist, but whether or not 
Christianity, conceived as a living 
force for revolution and social change 
in the lives and affairs of men, is 
dead. This is the question which we 
hope our series will help to answer. 


But what is Christian radicalism? It 
is not at all easy to formulate an 
exact reply. Modern thinkers, from 
Feuerbach, Marx, and Nietzsche to 
Freud, Fromm, and Sartre, hoid in 
general that man needs, among other 
things, to deny any reality transcend- 
ing him if he is to recover his alien- 
ated creativity and truly become him- 
self. Most radicals and committed 
peacemakers would agree, either in 
whole or in part; but of course, by 
definition, the Christian, whatever his 
olitical persuasion, cannot. Radical- 
leat then, has to be defined for the 
Christian in very different terms and 
by means of very different concepts. 


However, it cannot be defined in 
terms of the inauthentic modern 
Christianity in which God is little 
more than a symbol and no longer 
a vital reality. Too many Christians 
today affirm God only after they have 
identified him with their own selves, 
their own powers, their own ideals 
and inspirations. Consequently, their 
contemporary God is in many cases 
no longer a demanding God, in the 
sense of expecting and indeed exact- 
ing lifelong service in the world from 
Christians; rather, he is all too often 
the spurious symbol of good club- 
manship, of successful living, of 
harmonious self-realisation, of the 
smooth “progress” of civilisation. 
This is no sound basis for Christian 
radicalism, but simply bad theology 
and bad faith; in terms of the institu- 
ted church, such sterile concepts can 
only lead to what Thomas Merton 
calls ‘‘a Christianity of money, of 
action, of passive crowds, an elec- 
tronic Christianity of loudspeakers 
and parades.” 


Perhaps we can best describe Chris- 
tian radicalism as the thorough im- 
plementation in your own daily life 
and relationships of the theological 
proposition that the Word was made 
flesh, that God is in man, in all men, 
and consequently that all men are to 
be seen and treated as nothing less 
than Christ. Failure to carry this out 
on the part of the Christian involves 
condemnation for disloyalty to the 
most fundamental of revealed truths. 
“I was thirsty and you gave me not 
to drink. I was hungry and you gave 
me not to eat...” (Matthew, 25: 42). 
Such an interpretation can be ex- 
tended in every possible sense; and 
what is more, it is meant to be so 
extended, everywhere and to every- 
body, over the entire area of human 
needs, not only for bread, for work, 
for health, for clothing, for liberty, 
for shelter, but also for truth, for 
belief, for love, for acceptance, for 
fellowship, fraternity, and under- 
standing. Thomas Merton gives just 
such a radical but faithful interpre- 
fu of the Christian faith as fol- 
ows: 


“Into this world, this demented inn, 
in which there is absolutely no room 
for him at all, Christ has come un- 
invited. But because He cannot be at 
home in it, because He is out of place 
in it, and yet He must be in it, His 


place is with those others for whom 
there is no room. His place is with 
those who do not belong, who are 
rejected by power because they are 
regarded as weak, those who are dis- 
credited, who are denied the status 
of persons, tortured, exterminated. 


“With those for whom there is no 
room, Christ is present in this world. 
He is mysteriously present in those 
for whom there seems to be nothing 
but the world at its worst. For them, 
there is no escape even in imagina- 
tion. They cannot identify with the 
power structure of a crowded human- 
ity which seeks to project itself out- 
wards, anywhere, in a centrifugal 
flight into the void, to get out there 
where there is no God, no man, no 
name, no identity, no weight, no self, 
nothing but the bright, self-directed, 
perfectly obedient, and infinitely ex- 
pensive machine. 

“For those who are stubborn enough, 
devoted enough to power, there re- 
mains this last apocalyptic myth of 
machinery propagating its own kind 
in the eschatological wilderness of 
space - while on earth the bombs 
make room! = 
“But the others: they remain im- 
prisoned in other hopes, and in more 
pedestrian despairs, despairs and 
hopes which are held down to earth, 
down to street level, and to the pave- 
ment only: desires to be at least 
half-human, to taste a little human 
joy, to do a fairly decent job of 
productive work, to come home to 
the family .. . desires for which there 
is no room. It is in these that He 
hides himself, for whom there is no 
room.” 


True conscience 


We can see this kind of of practical, 
literal concept of Christian radical- 
ism working itself out in the life of a 


man like A. J. Muste. Muste’s life. 


was a beautiful example of how com- 
mon sense, simple honour, and firm 
Christian convictions, consistently 
applied in a crazy world. can give a 
man’s life complete justification and 
worth, even though it takes him rieht 
beyond the pale of orthodox “ respec- 
tability.” 

In his review on page 6 this week, 
Frank Lea calls Muste “ the veritable 
conscience of America.” The trouble 
with any man who is called “ the veri- 
table conscience” of his country is 
that he usually becomes elevated to 
an image of the VIP, the fake person- 
age. and his moralism often becomes 
a little predictable, as if he was for- 
ever carrying a portable pedestal 
around with him. He begins to spread 
his concern thinly over a vast range 
of subjects, and it becomes a kind of 
harmless public ritual to expect him 
to speak out with mechanical com- 
passion on everv conceivable kind of 
injustice and for his listeners to go 
back to sleep once more as soon as 
he is finished. 

In short, it is not too: difficult to be 
the conscience of your country, es- 
pecially in public; but it is a differ- 
ent matter altogether to really have 
a conscience of your own and to 
exercise it according to your own 
lights and when you see fit. But Muste 
seems to have escaped this trap com- 
pletely. Consider, for example, his 
famous statement in 1940, to the 
effect that if he couldn’t love Hitler 
he couldn’t call himself a Christian. 
We may or may not agree with the 
sentiments expressed; but we cannot 
avoid conceding that the man who 
could express them at that particular 
time and in that particular context 
not only was a conscience, but had 


one, and a profoundly Christian one 
too. 


The difficulty here is that this kind 
of talk falls on our modern secular 
ears like so much sentimental piety. 
Most self-styled radicals today, es- 
pecially among the young, seem to 
believe that any theological orienta- 
tion towards social change is either 
misguided or irrelevant or both, and 
that its usefulness is only marginal. 
If we guess their mood correctly, 
they believe that theological meta- 
phors, however pointed, are liable to 
blunt rather than sharpen understand- 
ing, and they are annoyed and an- 
gered, but certainly not inspired, 
by religious injunctions, seeing them 
as a form of mystification which leads 
inevitably to resignation, withdrawal, 
paralysis of the will, and the giving 
up of the real objective changeable 
world. Their orientation is not to 
God, the supernatural, the mystical, 
the claims of the other world, but to 
man, the here and now, the flesh and 
blood fact, the sharp necessities of 
this world. 


This is good, to a degree. They are 
certainly correct in believing that the 
official church is a pretty empty, 
worthless, and at times downright 
shameful institution. What they tend 
to suppress, however, is the unde- 
niable fact that behind the woolly 
layers of metaphysics and religiosity, 
there does exist a very definite Chris- 
tian perspective on history and on the 
possibilities for the fulfilment of 
human life. We have attempted, very 
briefly, to define that perspective in 
this editorial; it is one which, trans- 
lated into action, could be radically 
oriented towards the future, towards 
social change, towards the humanisa- 
tion of man, work, and the world. 
We may not like it; we may think it 
misguided or contemptible; we may 
reject it if we wish; but we cannot 
deny its reality. 

Meanwhile, Camus’s challenge still 
stands. It is being accepted by a 
growing number of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Quakers, and other Christians 
in both America( see Carl Oglesby’s 
remarks in Peace News, November 
25, 1966) and in Britain (for example, 
the work of the Simon Community 
and Christian Action, the increasing 
influence of the group of radical in- 
tellectuals connected with the Catho- 
lic SLANT Manifesto, the anti-war 
activities of the ad hoc group called 
CHURCH, and so on), These people 
are getting back, slowly but surely, 
to the literal simplicity of Christ’s 
teaching, and they are beginning to 
realise that he really meant what he 
said (an old-fashioned virtue today). 
In a world which contains continuing 
poverty, oppression, and war, love 
may well be an inadequate means, to 
social change and peace; but who on 
that account would surrender it? If 
Christian radicals, along: with other 
radicals, can offer love as the prac- 
tical witness of their faith, and at the 
same time embody that love in con- 
crete action, this can only be wel- 
come. There is more than enough in- 
justice and folly for everybody. 


Next Week 


Thomas Merton 


ISH]: A MEDITATION 


Carl Oglesby 


VIETNAM: THIS IS 
GUERNICA 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


Since confusion appears to be reign- 
ing about whether Mr Kosygin has 
really slammed the door on Mr John- 
son, and whether he was moderate 
or vitriolic about Israel, it might be 
better not to speculate about the 
state of play between the USA and 
USSR. Let’s look instead at the US 
and China. 
To me, this is a clear but extremely 
gloomy picture. China has just ex- 
ploded an H-bomb, but isn’t yet ready 
to deliver it on the US or any other 
potential adversary. The governments 
of both countries look on each other 
as incorrigible expansionist aggres- 
sors; each appears to think that the 
only language the other understands 
is force. Perhaps when China has her 
missiles ready, this will be true and 
the deterrent theory will be got off 
the shelf and dusted down; but at the 
moment, if I were a US general, I’d 
be pushing hard for a pre-emptive 
strike. 
Pre-emptive strikes have just had a 
good boost in the Middle East, after 
all, and they’re bound to come back 
into fashion as a result. And since 
the Vietnam war has been escalated 
to all but the final stage (the invasion 
of the North), the circumstances seem 
absolutely right. No doubt they are 
all sitting about in the Pentagon dis- 
cussing the chicken’s entrails. It’s not 
a cheerful prospect, and I can’t im- 
agine why the Chinese are as happy 
about it as they’re said to be. 

* * A 


Barnaby Martin, who is going to 
wander round: Britain from Septem- 
ber to December talking to peace 
groups about his proposed voluntary 
work and peace education project, 
says in a circular that he has already 
received 500 letters and cards from 
people interested in the project. Ap- 
parently these were nearly all in re- 
sponse to an earlier circular which 
he sent out; there have been very 
few responses to his articles in Peace 
News and other places. The duplicator 
is mightier than the flatbed Wharfed- 
ale, forsooth. 
Fun and games in Stockholm: June 
6 was Svenska Flaggens Dag, when 
everyone is supposed to make ritual 
patriotic devotions to the national 
flag, and this year the Provies went 
round the night before, armed with 
scissors, and managed to sever the 
lines on 81 flagstaffs. 
On flag day itself, some of them, 
despite a police watch on “ anyone 
under 25 in jeans,” got into the park 
for the devotions. Our correspondent 
complains of having to endure a 
monotonous ceremony in pouring 
rain; ‘the military musie droned 
on,” she says, “and the Crown Prince 
was welcomed by at least five people 
clapping timidly.” Then, in the silence 
when you were supposed to pray to 
the flag, a few Provies shouted 
“ Nationalism creates war.” Everyone 
round about was pounced on, dragged 
off, kept for half an hour, names 
taken, and told to go away. Our cor- 
respondent’s slacks started coming 
off as she was carried away, and when 
her husband complained at her half- 
naked state, the police said: “We 
have to take the Provies’ clothes off 
to distinguish between the boys and 
the girls.” 
The Provies’ anti-nationalist mani- 
festo, they say, has met a good re- 
sponse; but for all that, I can think 
of jollier ways of spending my time. 
* 


s * 
“Kosygin fires UN rocket,” said the 
Sun’s headline on Tuesday; and un- 
derneath, “ But he leaves door open.” 
a unlikely story, but a great head- 
ine. 


The bare facts of A. J. Muste’s life are 
as follows. He was born on January 
8, 1885, in Zierikzee, province of 
Zeeland, Holland. The Muste family 
emigrated to the United States in 
1891, settling in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
an. Young Muste was brought up 
in the strict Calvinist tradition of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and always 
used to recollect that his childhood 
was a happy one. He graduated from 
Hope College in Holland, Michigan, 
with a BA degree in 1905. In 1906 
he entered the theological seminary 
of the Dutch Reform Church at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, commuting 
to New York to take graduate classes 
in philosophy at Columbia and New 
York University, and to attend lec- 
tures by William James and John 
Dewey. In 1909 he was ordained a 
minister in the Reformed Church of 
America, and he received his MA de- 
gree from Hope College. 

Muste’s first pulpit was in Washing- 
ton Heights, New York City, but 
meanwhile he continued to broaden 
his horizons, attending the liberal 
Union Theology Seminary. He was 
awarded the BD degree magna cum 
laude in 1913. During this period he 
was becoming aware of the limitations 
of the American political system and 
the need for drastic social change. He 
was also becoming uncomfortable 
with the conservative tenets of the 
Reformed Church. Characteristically, 
he resigned his New York ministry 
and in 1914 accepted a position at 
the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

When World War I began in Europe, 
Muste became a pacifist, inspired by 
the Christian mystics, the Quakers, 
and his own experiences in coming 
to maturity. His congregation ac- 
cepted his views till the United States 
entered the war. In the summer of 
1917 he left the Church and went to 
work for the American Civil Liberties 
Union in Boston, aiding conscientious 
objectors. He then went to Provid- 
ence, where he was accepted as a 


minister with the Society of Friends. 
Returning to Boston in 1918, he 
helped form the Comradeship, a paci- 
fist group dedicated to seeking “ the 
way of truth, non-violence, and love.” 

In 1919 labour strife broke out in 
the textile mills of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. Muste now found himself 
in the role of labour organiser. After 
two years spent in unsuccessfully try- 
ing to organise the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers of America, he accepted 
the position of director of the Brook- 
wood Labour College in Katonah, 
New York. He remained at the school 
till 1933, when his continued activism 
caused a split in the faculty, leading 
to his resignation. 

From 1926 to 1929 Muste had served 
as national chairman of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (FoR), but 
gradually be was becoming increas- 
ingly attracted to revolutionary poli- 
tical action. In May 1929 he helped 
form the Conference for Progressive 
Labour Action (CPLA), which stood 
for industrial unionism, the end of 
discrimination within the labour 
movement, unemployment insurance 
and other social benefits, recognition 
of the Soviet Union, and an “ anti- 
imperialist and anti-militarist inter- 
nationalist labour movement,” and al- 
so advocated the formation of a la- 
bour (or workers’) party. 

In the early thirties Muste abandoned 
his Christian pacifism and became a 
Marxist-Leninist. He helped organise 
numerous strikes, among them the 
Auto-Lite strike in Toledo, 1934, and 
the 1936 Goodyear Tyre strike in 
Akron, in which the sit-down tech- 
nique was first employed. In 1934 he 
also effected a merger of the CPLA 
with the Trotskyists, but the result- 
ing Workers’ Party of America was 
shortlived. In 1936 he went to Europe. 
He met Leon Trotsky, but returned 
to the United States a pacifist. From 
1937 to 1940 he was director of the 
Presbyterian Labour Temple on New 
York’s Lower East Side. In August 
1940 he became executive secretary 
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When we were planning this occasional series on Christian radicalism, 
it seemed natural to begin the series with a collection of features 
concerning the life of A. J. Muste. What we have tried to do this week, 
in the limited amount of space at our disposal, is to give some idea of 
the man’s life, work, thinking, his central concerns, and the very 
special quality of inspiration which so many people seemed to find 
in his company, in his writings, and in his actions for peace. Readers 
will remember that when Muste died in February this year, we published 
an obituary by Hugh Brock; therefore, rather than reprint a piece 
with which readers are already familiar, we decided this week to 
include on page 8 two very fine tributes by Paul Goodman and Kenneth 
Boulding which appear in the current issue of “Gandhi Marg.” The 
poem on page 10 by Edward Gottlieb, veteran radical pacifist, libertarian 
educator, and an oid friend of Muste, was first published in “ Fellow- 
ship” shortly after Muste’s death. On page 6 Frank Lea discusses 
“The Essays of A. J. Muste,” a posthumous collection of writings, 
edited by Nat Hentoff, published very recently in America; and on 
page 7 we print an extract from “Holy Disobedience,’”’ one of Muste’s 
finest essays, written in 1952. The biographical sketch on this page is 
a much shortened version of Martin Jezer’s memorial article in WIN 
Magazine (February) which employs as its source of information Nat 
Hentoff’s full-length biography, ‘‘ A. J. Muste: Peace Agitator.” 


The life 
work of 


and 


A. J. Muste 


of the FoR, a position he held till 
his retirement in 1953, when he be- 
came secretary emeritus. 

Muste opposed the American entry 
into World War I. During the war he 
worked with the more than 12,000 
conscientious objectors in prison or 
interned in Civilian Public Service 
Camps. At first he supported the 
government’s camps, on the assump- 
tion that they would enable COs to do 
constructive and humanitarian work. 
When this proved otherwise, he led 
the FoR out of the administrative 
council of the camps, adopting the 
radical pacifist stance of complete 
non-co-operation with conscription. 
His effect on the peace movement 
was now becoming direct. With the 
end of World War II, he was one of 
the earliest exponents of the “ third 
camp ” position, placing blame for the 
cold war on both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. He also coun- 
selled young men to resist the draft, 
and was one of the founding mem- 
bers of the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, becoming its 
co-chairman in 1947. From 1948 to 
the day of his death he refused to 
pay his federal income tax, and from 
1948 to 1953 he was secretary of the 
Peacemakers. 

As executive secretary of the FoR, 
Muste had a profound effect on the 
initiation of the non-violent civil 
rights movement which matured in 
the late 1950s and early ’60s. CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality). was 
founded in 1944 under the egis of 
the FoR and led by FoR staff mem- 
bers working in close consultation 
with Muste. Two of these, James 
Farmer and Bayard Rustin, later be- 
came major leaders of the civil 
rights movement in its period of 
great growth and national impact. 
Other leaders, including Martin 
Luther King, and groups such as 
SNCC (Student Non-violent Co-ordin- 
ating Committee) and SCLC (South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference) 
were greatly influenced by Muste in 


their adoption of non-violence as a 
tactic and a way of life. 

In 1957 the Committee for Non- 
violent Action (CNVA) was organ- 
ised, with Muste as chairman. Among 
the most spectacular of CNVA’s many 
demonstrations for peace were the 
attempted sailings of the ketch 
Golden Rule, and of Everyman I, II, 
and III, into the nuclear testing areas 
of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It was largely through 
Muste’s diplomacy that CNVA walk- 
ers for peace were able to enter and 
demonstrate in Poland and the Soviet 
Union in 1960 and 1961, spreading 
the message of unilateral disarma- 
ment. 

But it was the war in Vietnam that 
represented the final and perhaps the 
greatest challenge to A. J. Muste. As 
dean of American pacifists, and as 
one of the very few radicals held in 
esteem by all members of the multi- 
factioned left, he was propelled into 
the national leadership of the Ameri- 
can anti-war movement, which was 
becoming larger and more diverse 
than it had ever been before. 

His accomplishments in this role were 
remarkable. Faced with a spectrum 
of opinion that ranged from Maoists 
to liberal democrats, compelled to 
deal with Communists, Trotskyists, 
and anarchists who had long ceased 
to speak to each other, confronted 
with hip existential activists of the 
New Left and proper middle class 
housewives of Women Strike for 
Peace and similar groups, Muste’s 
abilities as a reconciler were sorely 
tested. But if the different groups 
couldn’t trust each other, they could 
and did trust Muste, and the result 
was a broad-based coalition that 
managed, and is still managing, to 
attain a degree of honesty, openness, 
and integrity that has long been ab- 
sent on the American left. 

The last year of Muste’s life was one 
of his busiest. Now 81 years of age, 


continued on next page 
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The Essays of A. J. Muste, edited by 
Nat Hentoff (Bobbs Merrill, $10). 


It is just twenty years since, as a 
neawly appointed editor of Peace 
News, looking for likely contributors, 
I first came across an article by A. J. 
Muste. I have forgotten both the title 
and contents, but not the impression 
it made. Whoever this Muste might 
be, and however his name was pro- 
nounced, here was a writer whose 
very style, unblurred by cliché or 
affectation, bespoke an eye unblinded 
by preconception or revolt; a man 
who had “‘ become what he was,” and 
desired nothing more ardently than 
that others should become what they 
were: “persons, and hence free for 
living.” The traditional name for such 
a desire is “love,” and it says some- 
thing for Muste’s freshness of vision 
that he could sponge the sick away 
even from that: 
“I have a deep-seated conviction 
that the aim and the essence of life 
is love. And love is in its inmost 
nature an affirmation, not a nega- 
tion; an embracing and being em- 
braced, not rejection and with- 
drawal. In the degree that it is 
there, joy blossoms forth. Love in its 
very nature also implies discipline. 
Indulgence is the opposite of love. 
Moreover, love in its very nature 
implies the capacity for sacrifice, 
in other words, non-attachment as 
far as material goods, or popular- 
ity, or simple bodily pleasure in 
eating or making love, or the en- 
joyment of beauty in art and na- 
ture are concerned.” 
These words turn up in an unfinished 
autobiography, begun in 1945. It was 
unfinished because they were true. 
The dropping of the first atom bombs 
left Muste no further leisure. Ap- 
palled by this final blasphemy against 
all that he stood for, he turned aside, 
first to the writing of Not By Night 
(the best post war statement of the 
pacifist case), then to those innumer- 
able, arduous, practical undertakings 
that were to engross him till the day 
of his death, this year, at the age of 


82. 

Nat Hentoff has prefixed this auto- 
biography to The Essays of A. J. 
Muste; and, as an introduction, it 
could hardly be bettered. Since the 


from page 5 


but retaining all his faculties and a 
remarkable amount of energy, he 
travelled with a CNVA group to South 
Vietnam and demonstrated against 
the war in the streets of Saigon. He 
also continued to lead the coalition 
peace movement in New York City as 
chairman of the Fifth Avenue Peace 
Parade Committee. When North Viet- 
nam opened its doors to American 
visitors, Muste was one of the first 
to go, his second trip to Vietnam in 
one year. He spent ten days in North 
Vietnam at the end of 1966, accom- 
panied by Bishop Ambrose Reeves, 


Rabbi Abraham Feinberg, and Pastor. 


Martin Niemoller, talking to the peo- 
ple and to the leaders of both the 
NLF and North Vietnam, including 
Ho Chi Minh. 
On Saturday morning, February 11, 
he felt pains in his side and back. 
A doctor could discover nothing 
seriously wrong, but advised him to 
go to the hospital for tests, and he 
was taken there by ambulance. He 
suffered a heart stoppage at 3.30 in 
the afternoon, lost consciousness, and 
died at about 6.30 in the evening. His 
body was cremated on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 13. He was 82 years old. 
MARTIN JEZER 


FRANK LEA 


‘Becoming what he was’ 


essays extend over sixty years, it sup- 
plies background material for the 
earlier; while the later (so insepar- 
able were Muste’s thinking and do- 
ing) virtually add up to its comple- 
tion. Individually, they deal with a 
wide range of topics, political, social 
and religious; collectively, they form 
a fitting memorial to one of the best 
dedicated lives of our century. 

The Mustes left Holland for America 
when A.J. was five years old. Like the 
Pilgrim Fathers, they were Puritans, 
possessed by a vision of God’s King- 
dom on earth; and this vision Muste 
inherited. Always, he tells us, he 
thought of himself as a traveller; a 
traveller, however, not from, but to- 
wards. His childhood and marriage 
were happy; he was never disposed 
to react, either against the Church 
he grew up in or against the Ameri- 
can tradition, ‘a substantial element 
in one’s loyalty to one’s nation or 
culture” being then, as he reminds 
us, “a sense of responsibility in help- 
ing to transform it.’’ It was in accord- 
ance with this that, as a young Presby- 
terian Minister, he went on preach- 
ing the Gospel after America’s entry 
into World War I, and lost his pul- 
pit; still in accordance with this that 
he emerged, towards the end of his 
life, as the veritable conscience of 
America. 


Affirmation 


Muste’s pacifism, unlike most, was an 
affirmation from the start. He was a 
Protestant in the original sense: a 
protester of, not against. “I am first 
and foremost and altogether not a 
member of a secular anti-war move- 
ment,” he wrote in 1939, “ but a mem- 
ber of the Church of those who trust 
for redemption in the love of God 
and in Christ.” That was his strength, 
even as a political commentator. It 
was because his heart’s desire never 
changed that his mind was in cease- 
less quest of the means fo its realisa- 
tion: the course of action, that is, 
most effective in the situation of the 
moment; because his commentaries 
were always programmes for action, 
they were among the most objective 
of their day. He could as little afford 
wishful thinking as could a general 
planning a campaign. It is for the 
same reason that these essays, at 
their best, have the quality of first 
class poetry: they are works, not of 
passion or of intellect alone, but of 
the whole man. 

Since “to be ‘whole’ is precisely to 
be unselfconscious, that is, perfectly 
spontaneous,” the action they dic- 
tated was that of the whole man too: 
a total, joyful commitment. Muste 
himself speaks of “the beauty and 
attractive power of commitment,” and 
if ever a man exhibited these, it was 
he. Once his heart and mind were in 
unison, sacrifice came naturally to 
him. Neither unpopularity nor mob 
violence could daunt him, least of all 
when the mob were the police. He 
might have said with Shelley, “I just 
go on and on until I am stopped; 
and somehow nobody ever does stop 
me.” 

Rarer and more impressive even than 
this non-attachment towards material 
goods, however, was his non-attach- 
ment towards his own ideas. Not only 
were these programmes for action, 
but they were theories to be tested; 
and if the results contradicted a 
theory, he had not the least hesita- 
tion in revising it. “I have to ez- 
perience ideas, rather than think 
them; I have to learn what they mean 
in practice, have to act them out.” 
There speaks the true experiment- 


alist, the true empiricist, the true 
social scientist if you like. Muste’s 
career, indeed, like Gandhi’s, was a 
succession of ‘experiments with 
truth,” using the word in the strictest 
sense. For “experiment” did not 
mean to him, as it does to so many 
“ experimental ” artists and moralists, 
a haphazard messing around to see 
what happens; it meant a scrupulous 
trying out of this way and that to 
achieve a determined end. 

In the course of sixty years, Muste 
tried out many ways - the way of the 
preacher, the trade unionist, the 
labour educationist, the Trotskyist 
party leader, the non-violent radical 
- “ proving all things, cleaving to that 
which is right.”” When he spoke of the 
early Christians as “ experimentalists, 
seeking to live out the implications 
of the love they had experienced,” he 
spoke with authority. Each successive 
theory dictated a new commitment; 
each successive commitment, a partial 
revision of the theory. Hence the un- 
failing vigour and consistency of these 
essays. It is not the consistency that 
excludes contradictions, but the beau- 
tiful consistency of a growing nature, 
forever shedding old bark, putting 
out fresh shoots, scattering seeds that 
must continue to germinate wherever 
good soil remains. 

That experimentation of this sort 
means the opposite of indulgence, is 
evident. How much easier, when men 
fall short of our expectations, to de- 
nounce them than to admit that our 
expectations were at fault! How much 
smugger to bemoan one’s disillusion- 
ment than to welcome it as an acces- 
sion of truth, and adjust one’s be- 
haviour accordingly! That it also im- 
plies humility, Muste makes clear 
again and again, as by his stress on 
the need to listen: ‘“ Most of us, most 
of the time that we are conversing 
with people, do not listen to what 
they are saying but are thinking of 
what we are going to say next.” 


Toleration 


He, as it happens, was renowned for 
his ability to listen. Even in commit- 
tees (mirabile dictu!) he would make 
his mind “a thoroughfare for all 
thoughts, not a select party.” If he 
had a single unalterable conviction, it 
was that “in each of the diverse 
positions which men hold there will 
be something that is valid, that re- 
presents an effort to respond to the 
Situation, a fidelity to the truth as 
they see it.” And here, once more, 
he was reaffirming a Puritan tradition, 
the tradition of Milton and Locke, 
which sees in the search for truth 
a corporate venture, enjoining tolera- 
tion as a moral imperative. 

Muste’s own toleration, no doubt, 
sprang direct from his Christian love. 
It nevertheless grew as he did. The 
more often he had upheld a half- 
truth, the less likely he was to mis- 
take his present truth for the whole. 
“J have never felt bitter or contemp- 
tuous towards what I have left be- 
hind,” he observes at one point, “ cer- 
tainly not towards people whose views 
I no longer shared. I suppose I feel 
that the old was once part of me; 
why should I deny or resent it?” He 
might have said almost the same of 
people whose views he had not 
shared. Even towards those whose 
crimes he condemns most roundly, 
at all events, he is never personally 
abusive; and the effect is more deadly 
than if he were. A speech by Johnson 
or Churchill has only to be quoted 
in this context to be exposed for the 
sententious claptrap it is. 


It is sad to think that, in a post 
Christian world, Muste’s constant ap- 
peal to Christian principles may ac- 
tually have been more of a liability 
than an asset to his work as a pro- 
pagandist. In one of the finest of 
these essays, ‘Saints for This Age,” 
he confesses that it often isolated him 
even from fellow radicals. I do not 
believe, however, that this was be- 
cause they were rationalists. It was 
because they were not. The genuine 
rationalist, who relies on reason not 
just to discredit the incredible or 
constricting, but to determine a via- 
ble criterion of “ the good,” will have 
no more difficulty in understanding 
a Christian of Muste’s persuasion 
than Spinoza or Kant would have had. 
It is only the half-and-half rationalist, 
still clinging to an intellectually bank- 
rupt eudzemonism, who is unable to 
read the language of religion or ap- 
propriate the insights it records. 

It is sadder still to think that, for all 
his devotion, Muste should have ex- 
erted so little obvious impact on 
events. For, when all is said and done, 
neither exploitation nor privilege nor 
war is much nearer being abolished 
today than it was sixty years ago. 
Again, however, I do not believe that 
this is because the peace movement 
has failed. It is because, at least in 
this country, there has never been a 
peace movement. Waves of anti-war 
sentiment there have been, waves of 
anti-establishmentism: but these, pre- 
cisely for lack of a criterion of “ the 
good,” could not even dislodge the 
bad, and, failing even to do that, 
could only peter out in recrimina- 
tions and appeals. 

A genuine peace movement, inspired 
by an affirmation, would know that, 
while those who are against things 
may make history, only those who 
are for them make progress, and that 
these make as much or as little 
whether they are carried on the crest 
like Gandhi or sunk in the trough 
like Muste. Knowing this, it would 
turn to Muste like a plant to the sun; 
and not only to him, but also to his 
great coevals, Ceresole, Davies, Plow- 
man, Murry, Wellock, the very forget- 
fulness of whose names shows how 
much they have still to teach us. He 
belonged to the same breed as they, 
and his Essays rank with theirs. 
Frank Lea is a former editor of Peace 
News, university lecturer, and work- 
er in adult education. He is the author 
of a number of books, including bio- | 
graphies, critical works on John 
Middleton Murry, and “ A Defence of 
Philosophy.” 


The Essays of A. J. Muste 
Published by Bobbs Merrill. 
Price: 70s ($10). Contains all 
Muste’s major writings. 


A. J.Muste: Peace Agitator 


Nat Hentoff 
Published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price: 42s ($5.95). The 
only full-length biography of 
Muste available. 


WIN Magazine: A. J. Muste 
Memorial Supplement _ 


Issued in America _ shortly 
after Muste’s death. Photos, 
tributes. 

Only 20 copies left. Price: 
2s 6d (35c). 


Available from Housmans 
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The photo on page 5, by Neil Haworth, shows A. J. Muste speaking 
outside the Pentagon in June 1965. The photos on this page are 
as follows. Top Left: Muste at New York street meeting in 
August 1963, photo by Neil Haworth; Centre Left: Muste while 
minister of the Fort Washington Collegiate Church, New York 
(1909-14), Muste addressing the Fifth Avenue Peace Parade 
Committee rally in Central Park, New York, March 1966, photo 


by Eli Finer. 


A. J. Muste 


‘Disobedience 


becomes 
imperative 


Non-conformity, Holy Disobedience, 
becomes a virtue and indeed a neces- 
sary and indispensable measure of 
spiritual self-preservation, in a day 
when the impulse to conform, to ac- 
quiesce, to go along, is the instru- 
ment which is used to subject men to 
totalitarian rule and involve them in 
permanent war. To create the im- 
pression at least of outward unani- 
mity, the impression that there is no 
“real” opposition, is something for 
which all dictators and military lead- 
ers strive assiduously. The more it 
seems that there is no opposition, 
the less worthwhile it seems to an 
ever larger number of people to 
cherish even the thought of opposi- 
tion. 

Surely, in such a situation it is im- 
portant not to place the pinch of 
incense before Caesar’s image, not to 
make the gesture of conformity which 
is involved, let us say, in registering 
under a military conscription law. 
When the object is so plainly to create 
a situation where the individual no 
longer has a choice except total con- 
formity or else the concentration 
camp or death; when reliable people 
tell us seriously that experiments are 
being conducted with drugs which 
will paralyse the wills of opponents 
within a nation or in an enemy coun- 
try, it is surely neither right nor wise 
to wait until the “ system ” has driven 
us into a corner where we cannot 
retain a vestige of self-respect unless 


? 


we say NO. It does not seem wise 
or right to wait until this evil catches 
up with us, but rather to go out to 
meet it - to resist - before it has gone 
any further. 

It is of crucial importance that we 
should understand that for the indi- 
vidual to pit himself in Holy Diso- 
bedience against the war-making and 
conscripting State, wherever it or he 
be located, is not an act of despair 
or defeatism. Rather, I think we may 
say that precisely this individual re- 
fusal to “go along” is now the be- 
ginning and the core of any realistic 
and practical movement against war 
and for a more peaceful and brotherly 
world. 

For it becomes daily clearer that poli- 
tical and military leaders pay virtual- 
ly no attention to protests against 
current foreign policy and pleas for 
peace when they know perfectly well 
that when it comes to a showdown, 
all but a handful will “go along” 
with the war to which the policy 
leads. All but a handful will submit 
to conscription. Few of the protest- 
ers will so much as risk their jobs in 
the cause of ‘‘ peace.” 

The failure of the policy-makers to 
change their course does not, save 
perhaps in very rare instances, mean 
that they are evil men who want 
war. They feel, as indeed they so 
often declare in crucial moments, that 
the issues are so complicated, the 
forces arrayed against them so strong, 
that they “have no choice” but to 
add another score of billions to the 
military budget, and so on and on. 
Why should they think there is any 
reality, hope, or salvation in “ peace 
advocates ” who, when the moment of 
decision comes, also act on the as- 
sumption that they “‘ have no choice ” 
but to conform? 

Precisely on that day when the indi- 
vidual appears to be utterly hopeless, 
to ‘“‘have no choice,” when the aim 
of the “system” is to convince him 
that he is helpless as an individual 
and that the only way to meet regi- 
mentation is by regimentation, there 
is absolutely no hope save in going 
back to the beginning. The human 
being, the child of God, must assert 
his humanity and his sonship again. 
He must exercise the choice which 
no longer is accorded him by society, 
which, “naked, weaponless, armour- 
less, without shield or spear, but only 
with naked hands and open eyes,” he 
must create again. He must under- 
stand that this naked human being 
is the one real thing in the face of 
the machines and the mechanised 
institutions of our age. 

From “Holy Disobedience” (1952). 
The full essay can be found in “ The 
Essays of A. J. Muste,” reviewed this 
week on page 6. 
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Paul Goodman 


The non-violence 


of Muste 


One aspect of A. J. Muste’s theory 
of non-violence, apart from its sources 
in religion and the morality of love, 
was his awareness of the psychology 
of people in power. People in power, 
busy with their own goals and their 
executive will, tend to act in a self- 
centred delusion that other people 
do not really exist with needs and 
aspirations of their own. For instance, 
they believe that the American, or 
Western, or Socialist, or Technologi- 
cal are the only ways of being. 

They then act out their parochial in- 
terpretation of the world without im- 
agining that their “ policy” is having 
flesh-and-blood consequences. Most 
individuals would personally shy 
away with revulsion from behaviour 
that they officially engage in as a 
matter of course. Since they must 
keep these consequences out of mind, 
however, they deceive themselves 
with rationalisations about what they 
are doing. Of course, such rational- 
isations are inconsistent with their 
own acts. The worst form of self- 
deception is not to notice altogether, 
to refuse to admit the existence of 
problems and realities. 

Without confrontation, it is imposs- 
ible to reason, create, solve. Things 
inevitably go from bad to worse. Thus, 
it is good for everyone if those who 
are hurt but shut out of attention 
demand attention and redress. The 
excluded must finally take the law in- 
to their own hands if they cannot 
come to exist as human beings in any 
other way. The revolt of the oppressed 
is salutary also for the powerful, for it 
shatters their illusory self-centredness 
and brings them, too, back into 
humanity. 

Such disruptions of established pat- 
terns do not occur gently and reason- 
ably. Where there has been a long 
accumulation of injustice and hurt, 
a long hardening of smugness and 
self-deception, disregard and exclu- 
sion, the eruption of feeling and re- 
cognition is like a cataclysm of na- 
ture. It is difficult to make moral judg- 
ments about the ensuing violence. 
(Thus, Kropotkin told Lenin that he 
could not judge the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, for it was like an inevitable 
cataclysm of nature.) 

Yet we cannot exempt ourselves from 
making moral judgments, since we 
must ourselves speak out and act in 
the common humanity and help shape 
the future. What to do when the situ- 
ation itself seems “inevitably” to 
breed violence, and yet violent solu- 
tions injure both the others and our- 
selves? 

In the violent situation, the evil effect 
of practising violence has distinctions. 
The violence of those who revolt 
tends to be brutal and vindictive; it 
is humanity debased and debasing 
itself further. The violence practised 
by the established and powerful is 
dehumanised; they have become like 
machines; and this is probably worse. 


Nevertheless, though we may, and 
must, make such moral distinctions, 
we cannot simply aly ourselves with 
the “ lesser evil.” Rather, at this point 
in his reasoned feeling, Muste relied 
on, counselled, and practised active 
non-violence, both non-violent resist- 
ance and sometimes aggressive non- 
violence. He did not shun conflict, 
but sought it out. 

a conflict itself, non-violence has 
great moral advantages. It provides 
a possibility for communication and 
reasoning, whereas violence breaks 
off communication, hardens “ righte- 
ousness” and rage, and raises the 
ante of violence. Insistent non-violent 
confrontation makes the powerful see 
the consequences of their acts. It 


opens to them the beautiful moral 
opportunity of suddenly yielding 
when they are in the wrong; of allow- 
ing their repressed feelings to flood 
back; of becoming universal and 
magnanimous. 

For those in revolt, non-violence pre- 
vents the spiral into brutality. It 
awakens not only physical but moral 
courage. It diminishes vindictiveness 
and makes future reconciliation poss- 
ible. That is, non-violent conflict is 
both tactical and educative. _ 

But the chief advantage of active non- 
violence is that it personalises the 
conflict. It gets away from the 
mechanical and passional bondage of 
armies and strategy, mobs, castes, 
and classes; thus it releases fraternal 
feelings and creative ideas. 

In the fairly short run it is the only 
realistic position, for the combatants 
are indeed brothers and will have to 
live together in some community or 
other. How? In what community? We 
do not know, but non-violent conflict 
is the way to discover and invent it. 
This doctrine of non-violence of 
Muste’s was a remarkable derivative 
of Protestant commitment, Enlighten- 
ment universalism, Marxist sociology, 
contemporary psychology, and the 
populism of Gandhi. It was both ra- 
tional and feelingful, tactical yet 
religious, revolutionary yet mediating. 
It did not have the spiteful moralism 
often evident among the purists, nor 
the fraudulence of those who use 
“non-violence ” merely as a weapon. 
Muste was certainly a socialist, but 
not (I think) on grounds of either 
class struggle or technocratic plan- 
ning. Rather, he felt that egalitarian- 
ism in material goods gives a happier 
life for the spirit, unencumbered, 
more open to dialogue and commu- 
nion. Since he chose for himself a 
life of comparative poverty, I doubt 
that he believed an_ increasingly 
“high standard of living” was the 
ideal future for the “masses.” (Of 
course, he did not believe in “ mass- 
es.”) If there had been an authentic 
conflict between socialism and, say, 
civil liberties, my guess is that he 
would have picketed for the latter, as 
being more central to confrontation 
and communication. 

But especially, his doctrine of aggres- 
sive non-violence addressed itself 
directly to the statism, militarism, and 
corporate mentality that are presently 
rampant. Can such a doctrine avail 
in preventing the Bomb or in saving 
the colonial revolution from becom- 
ing a shambles? At eighty-two years 
of age Muste went on cheerfully from 
day to day, from essay to delegation 
to civil disobedience and jail to Hanoi, 
with an energy that roused our won- 
der, yet without seeming frantic. He 
must have had a Messianic faith, 
though we never discussed such 
things. 

Yet I heard him say, coming from an 
interview with Secretary McNamara 
at the Pentagon, “ frustrating.” It was 
frustrating to present moral and prac- 
tical considerations that could not 
be disregarded, to ask questions that 
cried for an answer, and yet to find 
the man impervious, as if he were 
not human. Frustrating: but A.J. did 
not get angry, because the behaviour 
of the Secretary was an objective fact. 
The facts of the world could never 
get him down; they merely presented 
real problems. 

Paul Goodman is an anarchist, social 
critic, psychologist, and man of let- 
ters. His latest book is “ Like A Con- 
quered Province: The Moral Am- 
biguity of America ” (Random House) 
which consists of the six Massey lec- 
tures which he gave on Canadian 
radio last autumn. 


Kenneth Boulding 


The scarcity of saints 


Though he would probably have re- 
pudiated the name, there is little 
doubt that A. J. Muste was a saint. 
He had a quality of simple, single- 
minded, _ single-hearted goodness 
which made any visit with him memo- 
rable and even the recollection of 
him refreshing. It was always good to 
think that he was somewhere around 
in the world, keeping it stirred up, 
making it fresh, restoring hope in the 
simple decency and goodness of 
humanity. Now that he is gone, the 
world is a much poorer place. 

It is a serious question for any re- 
flective person, and even to the social 
scientist, as to why people of this 
quality are so rare. If we meet two 
or three of them in the course of our 
lives, we are fortunate, for our lives 
will be different as a result. We will 
catch something from them, but only 
something. The saints inspire people 
around them, they do not themselves 
produce saints in the way that a 
PhD can produce a PhD. We can pro- 
duce learned and skilled people by 
the cartload; the production of good- 
ness has no assembly line. Perhaps 
it is true that only God can make 
saints. 

If it is true, it is a terrible and de- 
pressing truth, a counsel of despair. 
It is a counsel, furthermore, which 
modern man is loath to accept. Mod- 
ern man is pre-eminently man the 
maker. He is on a great long-run 
campaign to eliminate randomness 
and to make the earth over to suit 
himself. And as he is part of the 
earth, the programme includes mak- 
ing himself over. Prometheus and 
Faust are our heroes, not the saints 
who are made by unknown and, there- 
fore from our point of view, random 
forces. 

Can there be any reconciliation be- 
tween these two views; between the 
idea of goodness that is beyond the 
will of man to achieve, and the idea 
of man as the moulder of his own 
destiny, the moulder of even himself? 
We have to recognise that there is 
truth/in both these views, though too 
great an obsession with the first leads 
to a hopelessness and passivity, and 
too great an obsession with the second 
leads into pride, the Greek Hubris 
and eventual downfall. 

Perhaps a reconciliation of these two 
opposites lies in the recognition that 


sainthood is what might be called a 
threshold phenomenon. It involves the 
accumulation of enough dedication, 
goodwill, and what a mere economist 
might call spiritual capital to carry a 
person over some irreversible thres- 
hold or point of no return, which 
then gives him this extraordinary 
quality that we all recognise but that 
few of us can emulate. We do not 
know where this threshold is, and it 
may be different for different people. 
The threshold itself we cannot mani- 
pulate. 

What perhaps we have the power to 
do is to generate spiritual capital in 
general, to search for those principles 
of communication by word, deed, and 
example, by which love, courage, and 
goodwill are generated and transmit- 
ted from one to another. Love, like 
knowledge itself, has the extraordin- 
ary quality of self-propagation. It is 
not conserved, for when we love, we 
increase love both in others and in 
ourselves, as a teacher increases 
knowledge both in his students and 
in himself by the simple act of teach- 


ing. 
The multiplication of knowledge we 
have largely formalised with school 
and universities. The multiplication 
of love we leave to casual and 
random encounters. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that we might 
give our minds to this problem and 
organise the increase of spiritual capi- 
tal. When this is done, more and 
more eo ple will be projected beyond 
the threshold of sainthood and will 
achieve the quality that we all recog- 
nised in A.J. 

Perhaps the sceptics will say that the 
world cannot stand too many saints, 
for they are too disruptive; they up- 
set the ordinary course of affairs; they 
challenge existing loyalties and legiti- 
macies; they get themselves into 
trouble and everybody around them. 
There is something in this criticism. 
But in a world that is dying for lack 
of love, it seems that we have a long 
way to go before the production of 
sanctity runs into diminishing re- 
turns. 

Kenneth Boulding is co-director of 
the Centre for Research on Conflict 
Resolution, and a professor of econ- 
omics at the University of Michigan. 
His best known book is “ Conflict and 
Defence.” 
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What the world expects of Christians is that Christians should 
speak out, loud and clear, and that they should voice their con- 
demnation in such a way that never a doubt, never a single doubt, 
can arise in the heart of even the simplest man. It expects that 
Christians should get out of their abstractions and stand face to 
face with the bloody mess that is our history today. The gathering 
we need today is the coming together of men who are resolved 
to speak out and to pay the price with their own person. When 
a Spanish bishop blesses political executions, he is no longer a 
bishop, or a Christian, or even a man: he is a dog, just as those 
who command such executions without doing the dirty work 
themselves are not men but dogs. We expect, and I expect, that 
all those will gather together who do not want to be dogs, and 
who are determined to pay the price that has to be paid if man 
is to be something more than a dog. But it may be, and this is 
even more probable, that Christianity will insist on maintaining a 
compromise, or else on giving its condemnations the obscure form 
of the encyclical. Possibly, it will insist on losing once and for 
all the virtue of revolt that belonged to it long ago. In that case, 
Christians will live and Christianity will die. 


ALBERT CAMUS, 1948 


The next feature in our Christian Radicalism series will be 
“ Albert Camus and the Christian Church,” by Thomas Merton. 
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Remember 
Thich Chi Mai 


A call for memorial services on July 
7, 8 and 9 to mark the tragic death 
of Thich Nu Nhat Chi Mai, the Budd- 
hist nun and student who immolated 
herself at the Tu Nghiem pagoda in 
Saigon on May 16, 1967, has been 
addressed to thousands of clergy of 
all faiths throughout the world by 
the International Committee of Con- 
science on Vietnam of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. 
The last writings of Thich Chi Mai 
include a plea for peace addressed 
to the South and North Vietnamese 
governments; a first-person narration 
of her Jast hours in preparation for 
her self-immolation; and two poems, 
With Joined Hands I kneel Down, and 
The Last Words of a Person Who 
Loves Vietnam. 
Her plea to the Vietnamese govern- 
ments reads in part: 
“T am a Vietnamese citizen. I have 
a responsibility to the history of 
my people, a duty to my Vietnam- 
ese nation. I think that I have a 
right to speak out my aspiration 
about my country. 
“But you do not permit me to 
speak out even though I live in a 
‘free’ area. I wish to die so that 
you will hear the sad and agonis- 
ing appeal of mine and the major- 
ity of my people who have no 
power. 
“Please let my last words be pub- 
licised everywhere. It is an occasion 
for you to ask the people’s opinion 
whether they want peace or war. 
It is also an occasion for you to act 
for the people, by the people, as 
you often declare. 
“We, the poor and lowly people, do 
not need ideology. We only hope 
to live quietly and in strength... 
You stay in security in a big house 
well enclosed. You have all the 
liberty to shout loudly. How can 
you know the ultimate suffering 
of our poor and lowly people? ” 
The letter ends: 
“ Please take off all the marks and 
labels so that we can unite and love 
each other. 
“ Millions and millions of Vietnam- 
ese and American lives await your 
yusuce and humanism, The page of 
istory is being turned. It awaits 
your magnificent writing.” 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation ex- 
pects religious leaders in forty coun- 
tries on six continents to lead ser- 
vices in memory of Thich Nu Nhat 
Chi Mai. 


PEASANTS OF 
TOLEDO 


A correspondent writes from Toledo, 
Ohio: A new form of anti-war pro- 
test was introduced here a few weeks 
ago - the “occupy.” Armed Forces 
Day is a quaint American celebration 
whereby the military is esteemed 
throughout the country in various 
and sundry ways. Toledo’s finest 
found what was perhaps the most in- 
teresting way of celebrating theirs - 
they constructed a “ model Vietnam- 
ese village”’ in a local picnic park, 
and when Armed Forces Day rolled 
around local Toledans were to be 
treated to a demonstration of how a 
village is destroyed - presumably with 
napalm and all. 

Fortunately, word of this reached the 
University of Michigan some fifty 
miles north in Ann Arbor. Members 
of the local SDS chapter in turn in- 
formed the local hippy population. 
By the morning of Armed Forces Day, 
Toledo citizens were presented with 
the spectacle of some 25 “ peasants ” 
occupying the village and refusing to 
leave it to be destroyed. 

Needless to say, there were many 
arrests. 
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New left takeover on 
National Guardian 


Everett Frost writes: Another sign 
of the continuing tensions between 
the “old” and “new” lefts in the 
USA is the recent “ takeover ” of the 
National Guardian by its staff, and 
the resignation (April 29) of its editor 
James Aronson. 

The Guardian, with a subscription list 
around 28,000, is perhaps the largest, 
oldest, and most solidly financially 
based radical-left American news- 
paper. Though working out of a bias 
for sensationalism that sometimes be- 
clouded issues and led to some errors 
of judgment, it was the only place 
one could go for consistent, reliable, 
and in-depth coverage of matters of 
major interest in the American left. 


With the advent of the new left and 
of Students for a Democratic Society, 
the Guardian took up the line of 
argument that the ‘“ new left” was a 
welcome conversion to political con- 
sciousness of campus youth, but did 
not show proper respect for its elders, 
and needed the more firm ideological 
(ie. Marxist) and intellectual base 
that the elders could provide. Hence 
campus events and new left commun- 
ity organising were viewed from an 
interpretive distance. But the news- 
paper has gone through a number of 
staff shortage difficulties, and increas- 
ingly has come to be staffed by new 
left types. This led to difficulties in 
interpreting the function of a radical 
newspaper in the United States. And 
the difficulties seem to have erupted 
into the present shake-up. 
In his statement of resignation ad- 
dressed to the staff, Aronson said: 
“TI cannot agree that the Guardian 
is in a crisis .. . that is, that the 


Left is growing, but that the 
Guardian is not. On the contrary, 
I believe that the Guardian’s pres- 
tige remains remarkably high at a 
time when the Left still shows little 
sign of maturing in any meaning- 
ful fashion. I am sure that one day 
it will; but it is not happening 
yet. 

“The staff view is that the Guar- 
dian’s effectiveness in this period 
depends in large measure on the 
paper’s editorial relevance to the 
growing American anti-war, stu- 
dent, freedom, and ghetto move- 
ment. The Guardian intends to 
raise and seek answers to the is- 
sues they face, give on-the-spot in- 
formation about their activities, dis- 
cuss the social and cultural devel- 
opments that concern them, report 
and analyse frankly events and 
questions that affect radicals 
throughout the world.” 


A statement from the Guardian in its 

first issue under the new system (May 

6) reads in part: 
“The Guardian was born during 
the presidential candidacy of Henry 
Wallace on the Progressive Party 
ticket. Its first battle was an expose 
of the trial and convictions of six 
young Negroes known as the Tren- 
ton Six on a murder charge... 
“As hopes for the immediate real- 
isation of post-World War II peace, 
freedom or abundance faded, the 
Guardian became a voice of protest. 
It continued its involvement in in- 
dependent politics: its general 
manager ran twice for New York 
governor on an American Labour 
Party ticket . . . it reported and 


Stockholm: international 
“end war” conference 


Preparations are now nearing com- 
pletion for a major international con- 
ference whose aim is to co-ordinate 
world opinion in an effort to end the 
war in Vietnam. The conference will 
ag held in Stockholm from July 6 to 
The proposal for this conference 
started with the Swedish Peace and 
Arbitration Society. It is sponsored by 
the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace, the War 
Resisters’ International, the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, the World Coun- 
cil of Peace, the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the Christian 
Peace Conference. Other organisa- 
tions which have taken part in pre- 
paratory organising meetings include 
Amnesty International, the Interna- 
tional Committee of Conscience on 
Vietnam, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and 
Pax Christi. 

Background papers will be provided 
on Vietnam’s politics and the history 
of the war (Ivo Vasiljev and Philippe 
Devillers); escalation (editorial group 
of Viet Report); international law and 
the war (American Committee of 
Lawyers); use of napalm, poison gas 
and other weapons of mass annihila- 
tion (John Takman); peace initiatives 
(ICDP); the growing isolation of the 
US in the world; aid for the Vietnam- 
ese people. The paper on peace ini- 
tiatives was recently published by 
CND in a shortened form, as Viet- 
nam: The Credibility Gap, by Peggy 
Duff, assisted by Agit Singh. The 
paper on US isolation is “a brief 
account of the changes in govern- 
mental policies, major opposition 


parties, important public bodies, the 
press and the peace movement”; it 
is being compiled by the ICDP and 
the Vienna International Institute of 
Peace, and Professor Gunnar Myrdal 
has been asked to write an overall 
paper on the subject. 


The work of the conference will be 
done mainly in groups of pone with 
similar training or fields of interest. 
The aim of the organisers is ‘a co- 
ordinated action, based on facts and 
not on emotions or wishful thinking ” 
which “could inspire a fresh hope 
that world opinion could make a 
substantial contribution towards the 
shortening of the war.” Participants 
are warned to “forget their differ- 
ences of opinion in all other matters 
and concentrate on the main issue, 
peace in Vietnam.” 


The June 10 issue of the Swedish 
peace paper Freden reports support 
for the conference from many coun- 
tries. Martin Luther King, Linus Paul- 
ing, Ilya Ehrenburg, Oscar Niemeyer, 
David Siqueiros and Martin Niemoller 
are among its supporters, and pre- 
paratory committees are at work in 
Sweden, Finland, Britain, France, 
Argentina, Egypt, India, Hungary, 
Japan, Brazil, Poland, Mexico, Yugo- 
slavia, Israel and the USA. Commit- 
tees are being set up in Italy, Den- 
mark, Norway, Chile, Senegal, Sudan, 
Cone Dahomey, Ceylon and Austra- 
ia. 


Further information from Stockholm 
Conference Organising Committee, 3 
Hendon Avenue, London N3 (FIN 
7282) or at Jungfrugatan 30, Stock- 
holm O (phone 61 78 78). 


supported the ALP Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio’s Jone voice of opposi- 
tion to the Korean War, then be- 
came the first American publication 
to print names and messages from 
GI prisoners held in North 
Korea... 
“By the, mid-1950s the Guardian’s 
pages were filled with investiga- 
tions, trials, and jailings of Ameri- 
can radicals who refused to bow to 
the hysteria of the times. Among 
the victims was British-born Guar- 
dian editor Belfrage. Aronson and 
Belfrage were investigated by Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy for efforts, 
as members of the US military 
forces, to establish a democratic 
press in post-war Germany. The 
clear implication was that the 
Guurdian itself was out of order. 
Belfrage was jailed and deported 
to become the paper’s editor-in- 
exile, while Aronson replaced him 
as editor...” 
With Aronson’s resignation, the 
Guardian becomes what its staff calls, 
“an independent radical newsweekly, 
wholly owned and co-operatively pro- 
duced by its staff.” An ad placed by 
the Guardian in a recent issue of 
New Left Notes is in some ways a 
clear indication of its new sensibility: 
“Summer in the Ghetto - Will ghetto 
problems be knocked out with 
cracked skulls? Bought off with 
federal funds? Or answered with an 
emergent GHETTO POWER. On the 
spot reports and an analysis of the 
areas where there may be trouble 
this summer.” 
Yet up till now, the Guardian seems 
to have changed more in sensibility 
than in substance. It will take some 
weeks yet before more substantial 
changes - if there are to be any - can 
be noted and evaluated. 
(Summarised from the May 6 Nation- 
al Guardian and the May 22 New 
Left Notes.) 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


When Paris lawyer Georges Pinet 
started a three-month sentence in 
March for returning his call-up pa- 
ers, an Orleans orchard gardener, 

land Grun, returned his in sym- 
pathy. On May 30 he was fined £20 
for “ falsifying” the papers by writ- 
ing anti-war slogans on them when 
he returned them. 


Forty-seven mathematicians have 
signed an appeal in the Notices of 
the American Mathematical Society 
asking mathematicians not to use 
their talents on war work. This is 
the first appearance of anti-war sen- 
timent in an official mathematical 
publication. In 1962, the International 
Congress of Mathematicians refused 
to adopt a similar appeal; US Em- 
bassy intervention was alleged. 


Price increases in South Vietnam this 
year may reach 50%. American econ- 
omists have warned that increases 
beyond 30% will endanger the ‘“ pre- 
carious” benefits of last June’s devalu- 
ation. So far this year, prices have 
risen 25%, with an increase of 8% 
in May alone. - New York Times. 


Luxembourg, where conscription 
ended in December 1966, is reducing 
its army to a battalion of 600 men. 
- Le Provencal. 


The American Friends Service Com- 

mittee has sent $5,000 aid for refu- 

gees on the east bank of the Jordan. 

The AFSC’s policy is to work on both 

sides of conflict situations, and it has 

long worked in both Israel and Jor-- 
an. 
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THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


As America fattens rapidly into a 
latter day Roman Empire, the quest 
for an official ethic that will justify 
this unlovely and often brutal devel- 
opment becomes the foremost item 
on the intellectual agenda. Unfortu- 
nately for Messrs Johnson, Rusk, and 
McNamara, there aren’t all that many 
intellectuals who seem willing, unless 
placed on the payroll, to indulge 
in power political apologetics; at 
least, not against the background of 
the Vietnam war. The country’s two 
most celebrated “ political realists,” 
George Kennan and Hans Morgen- 
thau, have for example both refused 
to put their stamp of doctrinal ap- 
proval on the war. So the administra- 
tion has been forced to take its in- 
tellectual comfort in whatever shabby 
form it can find it. Let me offer a 
current and particularly revealing 
example. 


What follows has been excerpted 
from an address delivered by Thur- 
man Arnold at Valparaiso University 
on “Law Day” of this year. What is 
“Law Day,” you ask? Quaintly 
enough, it is the government’s re- 
christened version of what the more 
disreputable part of the world calls 
“May Day.” And who is Thurman 
Arnold? He is the head of one of 
Washington’s most prestigious law 
firms, one which works very closely 
with the government on matters of 
high policy. He is also a dear friend 
of LBJ; and the speech from which 
I quote at length is now being passed 
out as a handsomely printed pamphlet 
to all White House visitors. 


“ Senator Fulbright,” Arnold tells us, 
“another alienated intellectual, has 
written a book accusing the United 
States of arrogance. Is it arrogance 
for the United States to enforce inter- 
national law not only for our own sel- 
fish interests but in the interest of 
world peace? We are the only nation 
in the world capable of the task. 
Must we allow aggressive power to 
build up until it thinks itself strong 
enough to attack us as Japan did at 
Pearl Harbour? Is it arrogance when 
we permit ourselves to be lectured by 
a Burmese citizen named U Thant, 
and instead of resenting this critic- 
ism, encourage and co-operate with 
him in all his plans for a settlement 
in the hope that they are not as 
futile and impractical as they seem 


Edward Gottlieb 


A. J. 


The White Cloud that led by day 


And the Pillar of Fire 


We hung on through darkness streaked 


With violence 


Has slipped across a threshold 


Of our Time 


It is most questionable 


That he should now belong to our Past 
We shail most probably find him 


In the Future 


He’ll be waiting when we round the corner 


Of our next Test 


Where did this slim stem of bones 


And strain of fibre wire 


Get its strength and tensile? 


Maybe first because he televised 


Absolute Trust 


You could see he let the reins of love 

Hang loose so only you stood in your own way 
Or then again in human confrontation 

While he undressed evil on the table 

He yet enhanced the image round him 

So men could all come clean 


And feel the gain 
He led so well because 


He never looked behind to see 


Who followed 
When you caught up 


He could quickly close ranks 


With your short legs 


He stood for all the ancients 

Came upon in truth or pain 

But held no visor to the sight 

Of Youth nor gave it slight command 
He gave you welcome in your Search 
So left to right of each extreme 

The longest spectrum stretched 

That on its base might grow 

The tallest pyramid of Peace 

To pledge him to its apex. 


Fools dig up the earth in search of passion 
To the wise in heart Love comes unbidden 


to be? Our alienated intellectual élite 
have no realisation that international 
law, like domestic law, can only exist 
if there is force behind it.... 
“There is no use arguing with such 
people. They have no feeling for the 
fundamental legal principle of free- 
dom of speech; they have no sense 
of reality. I prefer to dismiss them 
with a verse from Kipling, who was 
the poetic spokesman for British 
international policy: 
The poor little street bred people 
who vapour and fume and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the 
stillness to yelp at the British 


g. : 
“Returning to the principle of inter- 
national law that I am defending here 
tonight, ie. the duty of the United 
States as the richest and most power- 
ful country in the world to enforce 
the law against aggressive war, it is 
my belief that the majority of the 
American citizens of both parties be- 
lieve in that principle. I think they 
have learned the lesson that, in our 
present age, it is the function of a 
dominant world power to take the 
lead in establishing world order and 
enforcing international law, and that 
a disorderly consensus of bickering 
lesser powers such as the United Na- 
tions cannot do the job. This role 
imposes a costly burden in lives and 
money... 

“Gilbert and Sullivan were no doubt 
right when they composed the song 


Media 


Unhappenings 


Synthetic fun is fun to which you 
don’t have to give very much of your- 
self. The desire to make money - not 
love - is the reason for its existence. 
It’s the juke-box pop music screen 
romance holiday camp world where 
the idea of enjoyment has got tangled 
up with the compulsive need to iden- 
tify, belong, and above all to con- 


sume. 

It’s the world of unhappenings - 
where the spontaneous gaiety is re- 
peated mechanically to every new 
batch of paying fun-seekers. It’s the 
first, the blandest, the most ubiquitous 
drug to antidote modern society. 

It’s explored by Jeremy Sandford 
(who wrote Cathy Come Home) in 
Synthetic Fun (Penguin, 5s). He does 
it pretty heartlessly, except.in the 
chapter on the strip/clip Soho clubs, 
where, for once the purveyors - the 
girls - are as emotionally exploited 
as the customers, and consequently 
are treated rather more sympathetic- 


ally. 
In a world where both affluence and 
leisure are increasing, the looming 
menace of synthetic fun requires 
some attention; I can easily forsee the 
day when every part of the world is 
a tourist attraction for some other 
part and reality, be it happy or sad, 
is forgotten in a continuous circulat- 
ing ever-hopeful, ever disappointed, 
dream-orientated package tour. 
Whether Mr Sandford’s kind of at- 
tention is at all useful is a different 
matter. Since the morality of his 
standpoint is so immaculate, it’s al- 
most inevitable that the targets will 
be predictable. Of course synthetic 
fun is awful - one is appalled, for an 
extreme instance, to think of people 
relying on radio announcers ; 

friendship - but it’s all most people 
have got. Mr Sandford ,explores it in 
fascinated, minute detail, concludes, 
rightly enough, that it’s needed, but 
fails to ask how, if at all, the machin- 
ery of synthetic fun might be adap- 
ted to challenge people to a response 
that betokens a little real involve- 
ment, a little real enjoyment; how - 
and where - a little art, a little genuine 
communication, might be found in it. 
One begins to suspect that as well as 
permanent dissatisfaction, a self-per- 


‘Taking One Consideration | With 
Another, A Policeman’s Lot is Not 
a Happy One.’ 

“But we have been forced as the 
result of the inevitable march of 
events to choose Vietnam as the place 
to demonstrate to the world our 
adamant policy in favour of peace 
against the uninhibited building up 
of empires by outside aggression. ... 
“Our responsibility as guardian of 
the principle of international law 
will be a costly burden to us, but it 
is nonsense to say that we do not 
have the resources to carry it. The 
burden on England in the 19th Cen- 
tury was infinitely more costly in 
terms of the economy at that time. 
To say that we do not have the re- 
sources to enforce international law 
against aggression and at the same 
time take care of poverty at home is 
nonsense. We not only had the re- 
sources to fight the Second World 
War, but we actually got rich in doing 
so. We went into the war in a period 
of depression; we came out of the 
war richer in terms of productive 
capacity than we had ever been be- 


ore... 
“Today, there is no safety at home 
in a lawless world. If we allocate the 
tremendous power of productive ex- 
pansion with which the modern 
scientific revolution has endowed us 
to these ends, the infernational law 
of the 20th Century will be the gift 
of the United States to the world.” 


petuating ennui, synthetic fun begets 
age else: instant indignation. 


CIRCUIT is a very good little maga- 
zine published, as far as I can make 
out, from Jesus College, Cambridge. 
The fourth issue is well worth the 
2s 6d they’re charging for it: it in- 
cludes all Adrian Mitchell’s songs 
from US, a Morton Feldman/John 
Cage interview, as well as Joe Berke 
reviewing George Andrews’ antho- 
logy on pot, Book of Grass, Peter 
Ayrton on “The Unteachability of 
Ethics,” Alan Berkeley on Konrad 
Lorenz’s On Aggression, Raymond 
Durgnat on the “erotic revolt” of 
four modern French _philosopher- 
novelists (Georges Bataille, Maurice 
Blanchot, Pierre Klossowski, and 
Pauline Réage), and a very percep- 
tive review of R. D. Laing’s The 
Politics of Experience and The Bird 
of Paradise by Michael Instone. High- 
spot for me, however, despite this 
feast of new talent, is the lovely old- 
fashioned centre spread, which car- 
ries a William Blake etching and un- 
derneath it his poem A Poison Tree. 
Thoroughly recommended and avail- 
de from all reputable booksellers. 


POETS . . . Adrian Henri and Roger 
McGough are expected to be reading 
at UFO (erstwhile Blarney Club) 
Tottenham Court Road, tonight (Fri- 
day) 10.30 pm. . . Tomorrow - Satur- 
day - at 8 o’clock at Kingsley Hall, 
Powis Road E3; Adrian Mitchell, R. D. 
Laing, Jakov Lind, Joe Berke, Roberta 
Elzy, Noel Cobb. Organised by/to 
raise money for Fire - a forthcoming 
new magazine of enticing promise 
. .. Allen Ginsberg will be reading 
poems (his and William Blake’s) at 
the Roundhouse, Chalk Farm on 
August 6 (not July 2 as previous] 
announced). Tickets available  al- 
ready: Centre 42. 

I DON’T know the precise opposite 
of a be-in, but it could be a sleep-out. 
It might turn out to be exactly the 
same. Anyway, there’s going to be an 
all-night one on midsummer’s night 
(June 23-24) on the Malvern hills at 
Worcester Beacon, with a dawn cele- 
bration with poetry and music. Bring 
sleeping bags, girl/boy friends. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.l by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL Study Con- 
ference on NATO, 19-22 July, 1967 at Jess- 
heim, Norway. Deadline for applications is 
July 1, to FMK, Kr, Augustsgt, 19, Oslo or 
WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


KENSINGTON AND CHELSEA Council for Peace 
in Vietnam, John Mendelson, MP, Dr Malcolm 
Caldwell, Ityd Harrington. Chairman: Lord 
Gifford. James Cameron film. 8 pm Wednesday 
June 28, Kensington Library Theatre (High 
Street Kensington Station). 


Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND Sailing Holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 
sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins 
Laboratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Ports- 
mouth. Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per three hour session. Centrally situated, 
seat up to 36, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl, 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Social- 
ist Leader’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your hews- 
agent or local ILP branch, or by post from 
197 Kings Cross Roed, London WC1. 6s for 12 
weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Accommodation 


SECLUDED WOODLAND CAMPING site. Ideal 
for one or two camping families, Free use 
of Peacenik office. Box No 807. 


Accommodation wanted 
UNFURNISHED FLAT required London area 


for young married couple. Phone Pratt, HOL 
7686 ext 519. 


Wanted 


VIETNAM-VOLUNTEERS (nurses and agricul- 
turalists) needed as members of a team work- 
ing in a rural Sy clopmens project run by 
Unified Buddhist Church, witnessing to peace 
and reconciliation in a situation of extreme 
conflict. India-volunteer agriculturalist and 
person with mechanical and electrical training 
for Ashram founded by Gandhi. Apply Catholic 
Institute for International Relations, 38 King 
Street, WC2. 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
everyday and Wednesday evenings to 9 pm - 
free tea and biscuits and jovial company. 


Theatre 

COMPOSERS CIRCLE. Concert of new music. 
July 2, 8.15 pm at London Musical Club, 21 
Holland Park Wil, Admission Ss. Members 
of LMC or CC 2s 6d. 


UNITY: EUS 8647. Sunday, June 25 at 7.30 
pm. The Camden Chamber Ensemble pro- 
gramme: Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos No 3 
in G and 5 in D, Mozart’s ‘‘ Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik.”’ Tickets 5s and 7s 6d. 


jiary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary'’S address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


23 June, Friday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.45 pm. Molineux Hotel, 
North Street, Public Meeting on Vietnam. Speak- 
er Verdun Per! has recently visited North 
Vietnam. Come along and express your views. 
Phone Mrs_ Proffitt Willenhall 65012, Wolver- 
hampton CND. 


24 June, Saturday 


BECKENHAM, Kent. 8 pm. Harvey Hall, Fair- 
field Road. A headfeed with Jacob's Ladder 
Construction Company + support erouD. Benefit 
for busted CHURCH members, 3s 6d. Bar. 


HULL. 11.15 am - 7 pm. University Lecture 
Theatre. Teach-In on Community Action in 
Urban-Indystrial Society, Speakers: H. Dellar, 
N. Fruchter, J, Froines, George Clark, David 
Weir, Eric Butterworth, Bil! Bryant. Sponsored 
by Hull University Social Science Society. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 2 pm. St Georges Gardens. 
Meet for Vietnam Week Motorcade. Arrive Bir- 
mingham 3.30 pm. CND, YCND, PPU, C.100. 


WALSALL 1,15 pm. 30 Sneyd Hall Road, Blox- 
wich. Meet for Vietnam Week Motorcade. Ar- 
le rar ot | 3.30 pm. CND, YCND, PPU, 
100. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 10 am. Women meet. 
Bring flowers to lay on Cenotaph commemorat- 
ing women and children of Vietnam. Opening 
ceremony of Women’s vigil on corners of 
Downing Street and Whitehall, BCPV National 
Vietnam Week. 


25 June, Sunday 


SOUTHAMPTON 2.30 pm. Gover Road, Red- 
bridge Roundabout to City centre. March for 
Peace in Vietnam. Vigil at War Memorial. Bring 
Flowers. 


ESSEX. 2.30 pm - 5.30 pm. Co-op Hall, Elm 
Park, near Elm Park underground, Jazz and 
Folk Concert. Bert Jansch. Admission 3s 6d 
Havering Committee for Peace in Vietnam. 


26 June, Monday 


CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 8 pm. Brt- 
tain’s Responsibility in Southern’ Africa. 
Speakers: Humphrey Berkeley, Canon Collins, 
His Excellency Mr. A. Simbule, High Commis- 
sioner Designate for Zambia. David Steel MP. 
Dramatised reading: ‘' Labour Government's 
Record in Southern Africa’’ with Andrew 
Faulds MP, Susannah York, Patrick Wymark, 
Tickets 2s reserved, 1s unreserved, available 
AAM office, 89 Charlotte Street Wil. Tel 580- 
6311, AAM. 


LONDON NW5. 7.45 pm. Church Hall, Lady 
Margaret Road. ‘' Vietnam: Give the Children 
a Chance.” Films and speakers, Dr M. Birns- 
ting] who visited Vietnam this year. Camden 
Cc. P. Vietnam. 


CHURCH LOBBY of Parliament. Write to your 
MP. Come to House of Commons 3.30 ta 10 pm. 
BCPV National Vietnam Week. 


27 June, Tuesday 


MASS LOBBY of Parliament, Individuals and 
groups from London urged to Lobby their 
MP. 3.30 to 10 pm. ’ 

Write to your MP. BCPV National Vietnam 


Week. 


28 June, Wednesday 


OXFORD 8 - 11 pm. 1 Canterbury Road. Social 
Event. Entrance 6s 6d. RSVP, 37 Thorncliffe 
Road. Tel 54926. First birthday celebration 
Oxford Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


YOUTH LOBBY of Parliament. 3.30 to 10 pm. 
Mass Lobby of Parliament of Youth Organisa- 
tions. Youth for Peace in Vietnam. BCPV. 
National Vietnam Week. 


29 June, Thursday 


LEYTONSTONE 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Fred Spicer ‘‘ Achieving Peace.” 
PPU. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Olive 
Gibson: South Africa. SoF, 


MASS LOBBY OF PARLIAMENT, Individuals 
and groups from outside London are urged to 
Lobby their MP. 3.30 to 10 pm. Write to your 
MP. Organise a coach from your locality. 
BCPV National Vietnam Week. 


30 June, Friday 


BROMLEY, Kent. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Elms Road. 
Discussion Group on US Crimes in Vietnam. 
Speaker: Tartq Ali. Phone 464-1025, Discussion 
Group Bromley. 


FILM AND FOLK EVENING. ‘‘ Vietnam, a 
Country on Fire’’ First showing in Britain 
of new film from Japan. 7.30 pm. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square. 5s. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. Dusk to Dawn. Sleep- 
Out. Poetry Readings. Bring sleeping bags. 
Dusk and Dawn Poets. Dennis Gould. 


LONDON NW3. 7.30 pm. Two eye-witness ac- 
counts from Vietnam. Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
and Dr Martin Birnstingl. Both recently in 
Vietnam. Full details phone SPE 1061. South 
African Women Against War. 


RUISLIP. 24 hour demonstration/vigil '‘ Yank 
Stop Invasion of the World.’’ Slough Anarchist 
and Peace Groups. 


1 July, Saturday 


LONDON WC1. 6 - 11_pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Social Evening. A get-together 
by Mujeres Libres and London Anarchists. 6s 
(children 2s 6d). Available from Freedom 
Press, Wooden Shoe and Mujeres Libres. 


WOOLWICH, Chemical Warfare Establishment. 
12 pm - 2 pm leafletting, 2 pm - 4 pm march, 
4 pm - 5 pm public meeting. Assemble at 
Woolwich Arsenal BR station. Lewisham Peace 
Action Group. 


2 July, Sunday 


MASS RALLY AND MARCH. 2.30 pm. Trafalgar 
Square followed by march to Hyde Park. Dr 
Benjamin Spock and Rev James Bevel from 
United States. Four platforms; 20 speakers in 
Hyde Park. BCPV National Vietnam Week. 


LONDON WI. 6 pm. Grosvenor Square. Re- 
naming Ceremony of square to GENOCIDE 
SQUARE. Bring paint and brushes, ladders and 
tools to replace old name-plates with new 
ones - ‘‘ We have printed posters which look 
like and are size of local street name-plates.’’ 
London C.100, ARC 1239. 


Saturday mornings 
BRISTOL: Queens Road, Saturday mornings. 


On sale Peace News and Peace Books. Helpers 
welcomed. Chris Shellard. 


Vietnam our Neighbour 


With this week’s Peace News every reader of the home edition 
receives a copy of the special Vietnam Week newspaper. Support 
the world-wide campaign against the war by ordering a quantity for 
sale or free distribution in your area. 


Further copies: 6d (post 4d) or 4s dozen post free from Housmans. 
Bulk Supplies: 36s for 144 from ICCV, 9 Coombes Road, New Malden, Surrey. 
We are indebted to a reader who has paid for this introductory distribution. 


PEACE NEWS needs a good 
typist, some accounts experience 
useful for interesting work in 
general office. 5 day week 9.30 - 
6 pm. Holiday this year, PN 
wage scale. Your details please 
to General Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI. 


VIETNAM WEEK 


Get the facts across with 

a bookstall from Housmans. 
The most effective pamphlets, 
badges and papers from many 
organisations sent on Sale or 
return terms. 

Standard selections prepared by 
our experienced Staff. Lists free. 
Write or phone at once to 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
01-TER 4473-4. 


# | renounce war and I will never j 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
FREEDOM DAY 
JUNE 26 


Meeting on Britain’s Responsibility 
in Southern Africa at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, 8 pm. 


Speakers: Humphrey Berkeley; 
Canon Collins; His Excellency Mr 
A. Simbule, High Commissioner 
ee for Zambia; David Steele 


Also dramatised reading ‘‘ Labour 
Government’s Record in Southern 
Africa” with Andrew Faulds MP; 
Susannah York; Patrick Wymark. 

Organised by the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, 89 Charlotte Street, W1. 
Tel: 580-5311. 


Tickets available AAM Office. Re- 
pase seats 2s, unreserved seats 
s. 


NATIONAL VIETNAM WEEK 


Sunday 25 June 
Southampton March for Peace 


2.30 pm Redbridge Roundabout. One hour silent vigil in City 
Centre. Evening: social and entertainment. 


Mass Lobbies Of Parliament 


Tuesday June 27 


Mass Lobby for groups from London. 
Women’s Lobby at 4 pm. Conference Room No 11. 


Mrs A. Kerr, MP. 
Thursday June 29 


Mass Lobby for groups outside London. 


Film and Folk 
Friday June 30 


Film “ Vietnam, A country on Fire,” 


Unity Singers and others 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 7.30 pm. 5s. 


Mass Rally 
Sunday July 2 


Mass Rally, Trafalgar Square 2.30 pm. March to Hyde Park. 
Hear Dr BENJAMIN SPOCK and Rev JAMES BEVEL 
and other leading Vietnam Protest Leaders. 


Angry Arts Week 


All week, Roundhouse, Chalk Farm. 
BCPV, 374 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1. 


TER 1078. 
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SNP NOW 
BIGGEST IN 
SCOTLAND 


Bill McBlane reports: Over 800 dele- 
gales and observers attended the 
cottish National Party’s annual con- 
ference in Edinburgh on June 2-4. 
The party’s chairman, Arthur Donald- 
son, told delegates: 
“T welcome you not merely as the 
representatives of one of Scotiand’s 
major parties, but as Scotland’s 
largest party. Last year at this time 
we looked hopefully towards the 
30,000 mark. Today we are on the 
verge of doubling it.” 
He said there were still people who 
pretended to believe that the SNP 
was just a protest movement. The 
party had polled 7,000 votes in 1951, 
12,000 in 1955, 22,000 in 1959, 64,000 
in 1964, and 128,000 last year - votes 
cast in general elections, when people 
did not cast protest votes. The party 
also made many gains in this year’s 
local elections. 
In debate, Douglas Henderson, a 
management consultant from Tor- 
pichen, West Lothian, said that Scot- 
tish business must be protected from 
“the sharks of Lombard Street and 
EC2.” His branch proposed the setting 
up of a Scottish Mergers Board to 
control takeovers of Scottish com- 
panies by non-Scottish firms. Their 
roposal was passed by an overwhelm- 
g majority. 
An emergency resolution, proposed 
by agricultural research expert An- 
drew Currie of Kelso, called for a 
radical reform of the laws dealing 
with land ownership to help develop 
Scotland’s agriculture and forestry. 
“It is a scandal,” he said, “that the 
recise ownership of huge areas of 
and is in doubt.” His resolution was 
carried unanimously. 
Although this was the party’s first- 
ever 3-day conference, a number of 
resolutions, including very import- 
ant ones on issues such as defence, 
had to be remitted to the June meet- 
ing of the National Council (on which 
each branch has one delegate). 
One resolution which caused much 
debate in the Scottish press and on 
TV was the one which voiced deep 
concern at the high proportion of 
English undergraduate students be- 
ing granted places at Scottish univer- 
sities to the exclusion of qualified 
Scottish applicants. The resolution al- 
so deplored the increasing number of 
executive and teaching positions in 
Scottish universities being filled by 
Englishmen, to the exclusion of Scot- 
tish applicants. 
Mr Douglas Henderson said that Edin- 
burgh University’s Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor, Professor Michael 
Swann, regards anything distinctively 
Scottish as “a waste of time.” “ What 
disturbs me,” added Mr Henderson, 
“is that posts in the executive divi- 
sion have gone to people who are 
quite foreign to the Scottish academic 
tradition. I begin to fear that if men 
with such views come to our univer- 
sities they are going to cease to be 
national universities and international 
communities, and become English 
provincial universities with the same 
academic standing as some of the 
English provincial universities.” Con- 
ference passed the resolution over- 
whelmingly. 
Professor Swann has denied Mr Hen- 
derson’s allegations; more will no 
doubt be heard of this matter, but 
meanwhile the argument rages in the 
press. 
The SNP opposes the entry of the 
United Kingdom into the Common 
Market, because it would be contrary 
to the Treaty of Union (which set 
up the present United Kingdom in 
1707), and because the SNP considers 
that, without an independent Scottish 
representation, Brussels rule would 
most likely be even more disastrous 


than London rule has proved to be. 
Conference accordingly passed with 
acclamation a motion declaring that 
the future independent Scottish gov- 
ernment would not consider itself 
bound by any international agreement 
entered into by the present United 
Kingdom administration. 

In view of the continuing current up- 
surge of support for the Party, this 
should no doubt cause some unease in 
Westminster, where Harold Wilson is 
trying hard to present a facade of 
“national” unity on this issue. The 
SNP has already agreed that, when 
the time is appropriate, representa- 
tives of the Party will travel to Brus- 
sels to present Scotland’s case, and 
they will, of course draw the atten- 
tion of the Market members to this 
resolution. 


Vietnam 
Week 


Tomorrow, June 24, marks the begin- 
ning of “National Vietnam Week,” 
which, in the words of its organisers, 
the British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam, “has been called to mobilise 
British public opinion against the out- 
rages of this most horrible war.” 

The week’s events will range from a 
mass lobby of parliament to a Peace 
Pledge Union “ love happening.” The 
week will finish on Sunday, July 2, 
with a march from Trafalgar Square 
to Hyde Park, where a mass rally will 
be addressed by speakers including 
Dr Spock and the Rev James Bevel. 
Other events include: 

June 24: Regional and local marches 
etc. June 25: ‘“ Vietnam Sunday” - 
church services. June 26: Church 
lobby of Parliament. June 27: Mass 
London lobby of parliament. June 28: 
Specialist lobby of parliament. June 
29: Mass lobby from outside London. 
June 30: Film show. July 1: Annual 
conference of the BCPV. 

Throughout the week there will be 
“Angry Arts” performances at the 
Round House, Chalk Farm. Women’s 
peace groups will keep a continuous 
vigil in Downing Street, and take 
part in the June 27 lobby. Women 
taking part in the July 2 march are 
asked to wear a black symbol of 
mourning and carry a flower. 

Five thousand people are expected 
to march in Southampton on Sunday, 
June 25, carrying flowers for a silent 
vigil at the war memorial. There will 
be a march and meeting tomorrow 
in Manchester, a “ creative weekend ” 
in Anerley, a week of activity by the 
PPU film van in Hampstead. 

Billy Graham, the American evange- 
list, will be in London during Viet- 
nam week. The radical Christian 
group, CHURCH, are planning a 
series of “direct confrontations ” 
with him on the question of Vietnam. 
These will include pickets and “ other 
more unusual activities ” at his hotel. 
Contact Viv Broughton at CHA 9361 
during working hours. (Dr Graham 
has so far refused to commit himself 
about the war.) 

The Stop It committee of Americans 
in Britain on Monday picketed the 
British Board of Boxing Control in 
support of the Board’s continuing re- 
cognition of Mohammad Ali (Cassius 
Clay) as world heavyweight champion. 
Ali has been deprived of his title in 
the USA and sentenced to jail for five 
years because of his refusal to fight in 
the Vietnam war. 


A Twickenham man, Peter Polish, is 
fasting for four days (June 20-23) at 
Richmond pier, in protest at the visit 
to Richmond of a Navy recruiting 
ship. He is supported by the Rich- 
mond Community Workshop. An- 
nouncing his fast last Sunday, Mr 
Polish said he would “ attempt to hold 
discussion meetings with those con- 
sidering joining the Navy, as well as 
the ship’s crew, in order to present 
the case for non-violence and peace.” 


Amnesty’s 


arduous 
year 


A correspondent writes: “The end 
of a long and arduous year” was 
welcomed last Saturday by Eric 
Baker, chairman of the sixth annual 
general meeting of the British Sec- 
tion of Amnesty International. The 
attendance was the best ever re- 
corded, and the meeting was certain- 
ly the liveliest. te: 
The morning was devoted to adminis- 
tration matters and particularly to 
Amnesty groups (a group is a work- 
ing unit of the movement, “ adopt- 
ing” three prisoners of conscience, 
one detained in the West, one by the 
Communist bloc, and one from an 
“uncommitted ” country). There are 
183 groups in the British Section, and 
538 prisoners of conscience are 
“ adopted.” 

At the open afternoon session, two 
former political prisoners addressed 
the assembly. J. Maluleke, an active 
trade union leader from Rhodesia, 
who recently escaped from Gonakudz- 
wingwa restriction area - after recur- 
rent detention and restriction over 
many years - and now a student in 
this country, spoke in detail of the 
difficulties of the African trade union 
movement; he described in particular 
the great encouragement he felt in 
detention, knowing that an Amnesty 
group was caring for his wife and 
family. A former detainee of a 
Russian concentration camp (1947-53), 
who wished to remain anonymous, 
spoke of the great encouragement felt 
by prisoners in Russia when they 
knew of the interest in their cases 
taken in the West. He claimed that 
the clamour in the West on_ behalf 
of the two writers Sinyavski and 
Daniel forced the hand of the Soviet 
authorities to bring them to open 
trial. He went on to forecast that 
they would be released in November 
of this year, on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the ‘Soviet 
Power.” And this he claimed was all 
due to the work of Amnesty Inter- 
national “ and other similar organisa- 
tions.” There was no time for ques- 
tions. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted 
to further administrative matters, 
during which the real aim of Amnes- 
ty - to work for the release and relief 
of prisoners of conscience - seemed 


well forgotten. A poorly briefed plat- 
form appeared unable to cope with 
the legitimate demands of the floor, 
particularly on such crucial matters 
as the precarious financial situation. 
Several members of the Executive 
seemed completely to misjudge the 
strength of feeling in the meeting, 
and regrettably, when the chairman 
failed to enforce a clear-cut voting 
procedure on the most controversial 
issue (whether groups should raise 
£30 instead of the original £10 per 
annum for the head office in Lon- 
don), the situation approached the 
explosive. 

The day was saved by a clear and 
assionate statement of policy by 
Peter Burns, formerly of Oxfam, and 
appointed in December 1966 as the 
Appeals Secretary/PRO. Hope in the 
movement was temporarily restored, 
although there was a continued re- 
sistance among group members to 
appreciate the need for increased 
funds such as is continually felt in 
any charitable humanitarian move- 
ment today. 

Finally, two constructive resolutions 
were scrambled through. One pledged 
the British Section not to accept 
money from governments or govern- 
ment-sponsored organisations; the 
other, ‘having in mind the tone and 
content of the report of investigations 
in Aden, and the interview given to 
the Sunday Telegraph by Miss Polly 
Toynbee, and the unfavourable pub- 
licity for Amnesty resulting from 
both these exercises,” welcomed the 
recommendations of the committee 
appointed by the International Exe- 
cutive “that there be a more tho- 
rough preparation of field workers 
and investigators.” 


OUR NEIGHBOUR 


The broadsheet entitled Vietnam Our 
Neighbour enclosed in this week’s 
Peace News is the first major project 
of the British Committee of Con- 
science on Vietnam, a section of the 
International Committee of Con- 
science set up last year by the Ameri- 
can Fellowship of Reconciliation. The 
paper is seen by the committee as 
an attempt to “break into any un- 
tapped reserve of support ” in Britain 
for peace in Vietnam. The ICCV, ac- 
cording to a recent Danish newspaper 
article, feels that the British peace 
movement has too long ignored 
moderate opinion, including thous- 
ands of supporters of U Thant’s 
policies. Sixty thousand copies of 
Vietnam Our Neighbour are being 
printed. 


of the proletarian cultural revolution.” 
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VIETNAM. OUR NEIGHBOUR—1 


FELL AMONG THIEVES 


who robbed him, stripped him, and left 
him by the roadside half-dead. 


The Samaritan who rescued him was a 
foreigner. A distrusted foreigner. But 


he cared. A lot. 


In 19 countries of the world ICCV cares for 
Vietnam. 


Vietnam is like a man in trouble, beaten, 
stripped, robbed. 


ICCV seeks to help, to arrange, to care. There 
is great need for people who will help to clear 
up the mess in Vietnam. 


: International Committee of 
ICCV Conscience on Vietnam of the 
: FOR. 


fi-— VIETNAM, 


We have frequently urged our 
Government to dissociate itself from 
American policy in Vietnam. We 
have been told we are wrong be- 
cause the American action is pre- 
serving Asia from aggressive Com- 
munism. We have been reminded 


of the cruel terrorist activities of 
the Vietcong. The criticism boils 
down to a charge that we cast the 
Americans as villang and the Com- 
munists as heroes, and that we are 
backing the wrong side. 

It is right that we should be 


TRAGEDY IN VIETHAM 


OUR NEIGHBOUR 


munist insurgency. This was true 
of Burma and Ceylon. It has also 
proved to be true of Indonesia, the 
most critical case. 

In other words, the experience of 
the last twenty years has shown that 
independent nations are the best 
barriers against aggressive Com- 
munism. We do not under-estimate 
or ridicule the fears of ithe 
Americans. What we have said 
consistently is that they have chosen 
the wrong policy to secure their 
aims. Wondering what might have 


An Analysis by the Christian Citizenship 
Department of the Methodist €hureh 


emotionally involved when a whole 
nation, largely peasant, is on the 
rack of a violent and apparently 
endless war. But we need to bring 
a cool judgment to the problem, as 
well as an emotional concern. 

The first thing to note is that the 
struggle in Vietnam has been going 
on for over twenty years. Begin- 
ning as a nationalist guerilla move- 
ment, it grew in strength as an 
attack on the Japanese occupicrs. 
After the second World War it be- 
came an ultimately victorious 
struggle against the French, 

The Geneva Agrecments of 1953 
were designed to end the war. They 
envisaged a united Victnam, ruled 
by a freely elected Government. 
But the Americans were alarmed 
by the world-wide Cold War, feared 
that a Vietnam election would give 
power to Ho Chih Minh, and 
tefused to sign the Agreements. 
Instead they supported the French 
collaborators in the towns of South 
Vietnam. Technically, therefore, 
the war is a civil war; and not, in 
international law, a conflict between 
the sovereign nations of North 
Vietnam and of South Vietnam, 

The second point to note is that 
in South-East Asia nationalist left- 
wing Governments who were not 
“assisted” by Western military 
forces managed to overcome Com- 


happened if the other policy had 
been followed is a fruitless exercise; 
but in the light of the present strong 
dissension between the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of 
China, there is good reason to 
believe that if Vietnam had become 
a united nation in 1954 it would 


THE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE: 


The Methodist Conference: 

Deplores the decisions already 
partially carried out by the armed 
forces of the USA to bomb instal- 
lations at Hanoi and Haiphong in 
North Vietnam. 

Condemns the misguided policy 
pursued by the United States 
government throughout this conflict 
of which this terrible extension of 
the war is an inevitable con- 
sequence. 

Calls upon HM Government to 
dissociate itself completely from 
this policy so that Britain can play 
a positive and effective part in 


bringing about a peaceful settle- 
(Conference 1966). 


ment. 


be independent in its politics today. 

The third point is that the 
policy the Americans chose involved 
them in an escalating war. Begin- 
ning as “military advisers” to South 
Vietnam they have now largely 
taken over the direction ang the 
fighting of the war. It is jungle 
warfare, without front lines. It is 
next to impossible to distinguish 
between the “enemy” and civilians. 
The Americans have the strength 
to prolong the war indefinitely, but 
they are as far as ever from a 
military victory. 

We cannot travel backwards in 
time, and start again as from 1954. 
Is there now a third policy which 
can be pursued? We believe that 
there is. Briefly it is that the 
neutrality of the whole of the area 
that used to be known as French 
Indo-China should be internationally 
guaranteed. The independence of 


the constituent nations, including 
Vietnam, should be guaranteed. 
The United States, the Soviet 


Union, and China should be among 
the guarantors, 

We realise that at first glance this 
scems quite unrealistic; almost— 
dare we say?-—as unrealistic as the 
present chaos. But it is not a 
hastily devised policy to be dis- 
missed at first glance. It recognises 
the undeniable geographical, econo- 
mic, and military fact that Vietnam 
cannot be dealt with in isolation. It 
does not demand American with- 
drawal before successful negotiation, 
and it legalises a continuing 
American responsibility. And it is 
a positive and constructive poticy. 

The strongest criticism is that it 
is hopeless to expect American, Rus- 
sia, and Chinese co-operation. But 
are we sure? The Russians and 
Chinese have competed loudly with 
one another in their condemnation 
of “imperialist aggression,” but have 
been markedly reluctant to get 
involved in the fighting. Neut- 
ralisation would diminish American 
fears of Chinese expansion, and 
Chinese fears of American bases. 

Why not put it to the test? There 
is risk involved, but it is a lesser 
risk (o world peace than the mount- 
ing fury of the war now raging. 


THE FRIENDS PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


We have been deeply moved by 
the reports of the suffering of the 
common people, the savage use of 
modern weapous and the cruelties 
of inhuman torture that characterise 
the war in Vietnam. We are out- 
raged at the suffering, and grieved 
and saddened by the grave moral 
decadence shown by the military 
policy of the Government of the 
United States, a western democratic 
state like our own. We are even 
more distressed that our own 
Government has vot only failed 
publicly to renounce support for 
this United States policy, but has 
expressly upheld it through the 
statements of the Foreign Secretary. 


Although neither side can be held 
wholly free of responsibility and 
blame, such blame may not be used 
as a moral justification for similar 
wrong action in reply.  Inten- 
sification of terror closes the way to 
a genuine peace. 

_ There are many other moral 
issues in this war. There is the 
failure to abide by an international 
agrecment to carry out elections in 
the South, and the specific failure 
of America to abide by its own 
undertaking to refrain from threat 
or use of force to disturb the 
Geneva Accords. There is: the 
military intervention of a major 
power in the affairs of a small 


Peacemakers need the facts and news in 


Peace News 


the international weekly that opposes all war and 
works for a world without violence and oppression 
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country and the consequent use of 
massive destructive power on a 
relatively defenceless people. There 
is the gross disregard of human 
value by all belligerents. There is 
the deliberate refusal to take political 
steps that could bring hostilities to 
an end and, the lies and the 
inevilable fostering of hatred and 
selfishness that always surround a 
war, and the betrayal of the best 
values of America and the Western 
democracies with their Christian 
heritage. 

We welcome the assurances of the 
Secretary of State for Defence that 
our Government has no intention of 
sending troops to Vietnam. The 
support our Government offers to 


American military policy never- 
theless helps the United States 
Government to convince the 


American people that it is justified 
in continuing and even escalating 
the war. 

We believe that the moral duty of 
this country to America is to 
oppose this policy in Vietnam, and 
that to do so would be an act of 
true friendship, fulfilling also our 
duty towards the people of Viet- 
nam and the world. The British 
Government would then be in a 
position, hopefully with the co- 
operation of the Sovict Union, to 
recall the Geneva Conference, mak- 
ing clear that the National Libera- 
tion Front is one of the parties 
invited from South Vietnam. 


(April 1966). 


THIS 
BITTER 
CONFLICT 


AN ANALYSIS BY THE 
CHURCH AND NATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


The war in Vietnam is increasing 
steadily in intensity and in human 
suffering and tragedy. Reports that 
the number of bombs dropped on 
Vietnam last year equalled the total 
number dropped on Germany by all 
the allies during the whole of the 
Second World War, and that the toll 
of civilian deaths in Vietnam as a 
result of the activities of both sides 
is at the rate of 100,000 per annum, 
emphasise the scale of the tragedy, 
shock and distress the Christian con- 
science, and cry aloud that this war 
must be brought speedily to an end. 

Both sides in this bitter conflict 
are persuaded that they are in the 
right and that the other side is 
wholly to blame. For Hanoi, this 
is a war of national liberation 
against a reactionary puppet regime 
in Saigon and against American 
neo-colonialist aggression. For the 
American Government, it is a war 
in which they have become involved 
and been obliged to accept the 
major role, because of the request 
of the legitimate government of 
South Vietnam for help against 
communist infiltration, subversion 
and terrorism, because of the 
interests of collective security, and 
because of the necessity now or 
later, here or elsewhere in South- 
East Asia, to call a halt to Chinese 
communist aims of world domina- 
tion, 

Some case can be made out for 
both these points of view. For both 
sides therefore this war has come 
to be regarded not only as a “just” 
war, but also has taken on some- 
thing of the character of a “holy” 
war, for which no solution other 
than total victory can be contem- 
plated, and any negotiated settle- 
ment appears as a shameful com- 
promise with evil. Therefore in 
spite of all the pressures on both 
sides to end the war—the mounting 
toll of destruction and suffering in 
both North and South Vietnam, the 
increasing odium which the United 
States is earning for itself especially 
among Asiatic peoples, and the 
growing uneasiness over the war 
among the American people them- 
selyes—and in spite of all the dip- 
lomatic initiatives at the United 
Nations and of many nations, the 
war gocs on. 

But however precious may be the 
principles of national liberation, re- 
sistance to aggression, collective 
security or the containment of 
communism, and whatever right 
either of the parties may have on 
their side, neither of them is 
entitled to consider this war as a 
“holy” war. There are too many 
ambiguities on both sides and too 
much that is evil for either of them 
to claim that the right is entirely on 
its side and that the other side is 
wholly evil. Nor is either side 
entitled to claim any longer, no 
matter how sacred the principles for 
which they are fighting, that this 
is a “just” war. It cannot be just 
to sacrifice a whole people, even on 
the sacred altar of principle. Jus- 
tice as well as compassion demand 
now above every other considera- 
tion that this war be brought to an 
end. 


The American Government has 
stated repeatedly that it is pre- 
pared to negotiate a settlemen, but 
it has not made a settlement, but 
that it is prepared to negotiate un- 
conditionally. There have been 
reports that Hanoi also on a num- 
ber of occasions has indicaieg that 
it was ready to negotiate, but these 
offers also do not appear to have 
been without conditions. The 
actions of the combatants there- 
fore have not always corresponded 
with their words. There appear to 
be powerful influences both in 
Hanoi and Washington as well as in 
Saigon which are still thinking in 
terms of outright military victory 
and are unwilling to consider a 
negotiated settlement. 

It is not casy therefore to deter- 
mine conclusively which side bears 
the greater responsibility for the 
failure of these tentative offers of 
negolialion to materialise. But the 
war has reached the stage when it 
has become the duty of all who 
have any influence with ‘either side 
to make plain that there is no room 
for any further evasion er intran- 
sigeance, that the time has come to 
take the initiative to diminish the 
scale of conflict and prepare the 
way for negotiations. If either side 
resists this pressure and for any 
reason seeks to prolong the war, it 
will be guilty of a terrible crime 
against humanity. For America it 
will be the guilt of genocide, for 
Hanoi the no less monstrous offence 
of national suicide. 

The Vietnamese people are en- 
titled now to an end to their 
decades of war and suffering, the 
opportunity to choose for them- 
selves the form of government they 
prefer, whether it be communist or 
anti-communist, in circumstances 
as unfettered as the other nations of 
the world can give them, and mas- 
sive help from both East and West, 
under neutral auspices, towards the 
re-creation of their shattered 
resources, 

The Committee commends to the 
Church the statement on Vietnam 
by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, en- 


way. 


Vietnam. 


is too late. 
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The General Assembly urge Her 
Majesty’s Government to continue 
its efforts to persuade all parties in 
Vietnam to reduce the scale of the 
conflict as a practical step to trans- 
ferring it from the battlefield to the 
conference table, 


dorsed by the British Council of 
Churches. In particular the Church 
must support the call to both sides 
to end the escalation of the war and 
to take immediate measures towards 
reducing the scale of the conflict as 
a practical step to making uncon- 
ditional negotiations possible and 
the transfer of the conflict from the 
battlefield to the conference table, 


THE BAPTIST UNION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


That this Assembly of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland affirms its growing 
distress at the continuance and 
escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam. It aligns itself with the 
efforts which have been made 
by the World Council of 
Churches, by Pope Paul Vi 
and by the Seeretary/Gencral 
of the United Nations, as well 
as by a number of Govern- 
ments, to persuade the contend- 
ing parties to begin negotia- 
tions. 

The Assembly appeals to all 
the contestants, in view of the 
increasing human suffering in 
both North and South Vietnam 
to make such concessions and 
to take such risks as may be 
necessary as a basis for a just 
scttiement. 

The Assembly also appeals to 
Churehes and {to individual 
Christians to continue to pray 
for peace and to seize every 
opportunity of expressing their 
concem both in mind and heart 
to those in authority. 

(April 1967). 


HE PUT THE MAN 
ON HIS OWN DONKEY 


The Samaritan in the story helped the hard 


The man who had been beaten up rede. 
The Samaritan walked. 


The road from Jerusalem to Jericho is one 
of the roughest in the world. 


People in Britain are stubborn as mules about 
We give inch by inch to justice. 
Supporting the ICCV Campaign is vital. 


We must stop the bleeding of Vietnam before it 


With your support ICCV will do a better job. 


Health, peace, prosperity is worth no end of a 


struggle, 


ICCV 


International Committee of 
Conscience on Vietnam of the 


FOR. 


A CABLE SENT 
BY THE BRITISH 
COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


This is the text of a cable sent to 
President Johnson from Dr. W. A. 
Visser "t Hooft, General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, 
and Dr, O, Frederick Nolde, Direc- 
tor of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Geneva (30.6.66) 

“Escalation of the conflict in 
Vietnam by recent intensification of 
aerial bombing has awakened serious 
concern and, indeed, resentment and 
alarm among many Christians and 
churches in the constituency of the 
World Council of Churches. As 
General Secretary of the World 
Council and Director of its Com- 
mission on International Affairs, we 
feel obligated to reflect to you this 
widespread reaction, 

“The World Council’s Central 
Committee last February adopted a 
statement on Vietnam which was 
promptly communicated to you. In 
that statement the Central Commit- 
tee warned against intensified bomb- 
ing and its consequences. In our 
judgment the statement is as timely 
to-day as when issued and recent 
developments have made certain 
points particularly relevant. For 
example, the suffering of a people 
who have suffered too long and the 
danger of escalation into world con- 
flict, Moreover, the statement main- 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


Dr, Ramsey, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said on TV that he 
would like to see the Americans take 
the initiative and stop bombing in 
Vietnam forthwith, 

He was being interviewed on 
B.B.C. television by Mr Kenneth 
Harris in the VIEWPOINT ON 
VIETNAM programme to which 
leaders from other Churches also 
contributed, 


“We cannot exclusively blame 
one side only,” said the Archbishop. 
“We deplore bombing, we also de- 
plore the cruel things done on the 
other side, but there has to be an 
initiative; there has to be a break- 
through, and J join those who long 
to see America take the initiative 
by stopping the bombing.” 

Answering a question concerning 
the possibility of the North Viet- 
namese taking advantage of the 
ending of bombing to put in more 
men, more supplies, destroy hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
soldiers, the Archbishop replied 


It is because of the religious 
conscience in us that we can- 
not accept the war which is 
going on in our country, that 
We cannot accept the presence 
of foreign troops and of troops 
whose actions are influenced by 
foreign governments, for this 
massacre of our people and of 
each other. 

The more the war goes on, 


British 
Council of 
Churches 


We belicve that justice cannot be 
furthered by the continued prose- 
cution of the war in Vietnam, a war 
which neither side. can reasonably 
hope to win, The volume of human 
suffering and the disintegration of 
social life are out of all proportion 
to whatever just ends either sidc 
purports to serve. 

It is evident, furthermore, that 
until the fighting ends, the war will 
continue to escalate, involving not 
only increased suffering but a grow- 
ing danger to peace outside Viet- 


taing that‘ .. by continuing the 
conflict both sides face acute prob- 
lems — on the one hand the United 
States of America and its allies 
face an increase of bilter racial and 
other resentments against the U.S.A. 
and the West, and. on the other 
hand, the Vietnamese face the vast 
destruction of thetr people and re- 
sources. The prospect of victory at 
the end of the conflict does not 
justify the inevitable cost.’ 

“We appreciate that the Uniled 
States has offered to stop bombing 
North Vietnam on condition that 
North Vietnam ceases infiltration 
of the South and deeply regret that 
no affirmative response has been 
forthcoming, Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that the United States, in 
fidelity to its own tradition and by 
virtue of its position as a dominant 
power in the world to-day, should 
intensify its efforts to move without 
delay from the battle field to the 
conference table and explore every 
means, both pragmatic and imagi- 
Native, towards this end, including 
recourse to the United Nations and 
response to the initiative of the 
Secretary General, 

“The best possibility of agree- 
ment suill seems to be in some form 
of recourse to the Fourteen-Power 
Conference convened in Geneva in 
1954, its participants and conclus- 
ions, We know that the issue does 
not rest entirely with you and that 
all parties involved must mect their 
responsibility in secking agreement. 

“Wo pray that Almighty God may 
grant all His children wisdom and 
strength to move along the paths of 
peace with freedom and justice.” 


OF CANTERBURY 


that from accounts that they had 
from the north the flow goes on to 
the south irrespeotive of the bomb- 
ing. “Risk an initiative,” he said. 
“It really would be a good thing to 
make, and the Americans can make 
a.” 

On Communism the Primate said 
he certainly believed that it was a 
great evil, but the National Libera- 
tion Front is not purely a com- 
munist movement, it is also partly a 
nationalistic movement, and “there 
is strong nationalistic feeling in 
Vietnam that wants to get rid of 
foreigners.” 

When asked if, from the Chnis- 
tian’s point of view, it mattered that 
that part of the world became 
wholly communist, Dr. Ramsey 
answered. with perhaps the most 
significant sentence of the interview: 
“Well, Christians certainly regret a 
part of the world going communist, 
but it has to be weighed against 
other factors and, of course, a factor 
is the people of a country choosing 
the regime that they want to have.” 


the stronger communism  be- 
comes, the more Americans be- 


come colonialists, and our 
people are destroyed 
We pray that the religious 


conscience will guide humanity 
to stop a war that has reached 
its ufmost in atrocity. 
THICH TRI QUANG and 
THICH QUANG DO. 
February 18, 1967 


nam, While the war continues, any 
Telaxation of international tension 
is made more difficult. It is, there- 
fore, in our view the duty of all 
governments and men of good will 
to make what contribution they can 
to bringing hostilities to an end. 

We identify ourselves with those 
on both sides who counsel greater 
restraint in the conduct of the war 
and a readiness to end it by nego- 
tiation. We feel a particular bond 
with the many Christians in the 
United States of America who con- 
tinue to plead for a more convinec- 
ing demonstration on the part of 
their Government of its will to 
make peace. In this context we sup- 
port the continuing efforts of the 
World Council of Churches and of 
Pope. Paul VI to promote a settle- 
ment. 

Recalling the vote by the British 
Council of Churches in October 
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As members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches in session at Geneva. 
Switzerland, we express our deep 
concern over the tragedy of Viet- 
nam, a concern which has been 
voiced by many member churches 
and affiliated councils all over the 
world. We realise the longing of 
mankind for peace, not only in 
South-East Asia, but in the whole 
world, We are a part of all human- 
ity in this, Here, however, as repre- 
sentatives of Christian Churches, 
we believe we have even deeper 
Teason to speak and act for peace. 
We believe we must seek peace be- 
cause of the gospel brought and 
proclaimed by our Lord. As repre- 
sentatives of a world wide com- 
munity of faith, we remember that 
we are blessed as the children of 


CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


“That this Assembly views with 
increasing grief the situation in 
Vietnam and calls upon Her 
Majesty's Government to continue 
to exert its fullest influence to bring 
the conflicting parties to the con- 
ference table. 

“That this Assembly identifies 
itself with the Policy Statement of 
the Joint International Department 
of the British Council of Churches 
and the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies dated 11th March, 
1967, and in particular supports the 
proposals made by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations 
which this document supports, 
namely: 


1. The cessation of bombing in 
North Vietnam, 


2. Scaling down of military 
activities in South Vietnam by 
both sides, 

3. Willingness of all parties to 
the conflict to enter into discus- 

sions with those who are actually 
fighting. 

“That this Assembly calls upon 
Her Majesty’s Government under 
no circumstanoes to sanction the use 
of British forces in Vietnam.” 


1966 in favour of the peace pro- 
posals of the General Secretary of 
the United Nations, we belicve that 
these proposals are more than ever 
televant and express the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will 
accord them their explicit support. 

The proposals call for: 

1. The cessation of bombing of 
North Vietnam, 

2. Scaling down of military 
activities in South Vietnam by 
both sides, 

3. Willingness of all parties to 
the conflict to enter into discus- 
sions with those who are actually 
fighting. 

The following considerations serve 
to strengthen our support for these 
proposals. Impartial observers agree 
that there is little or no hope of 
peace negotiations while the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam continues. 
With U Thant we believe that the 


God as we are makers of peace. We 
pray for peace. 

We join with all men of good 
will in remembering: the suilering 
of a people which has already 
sullered too Jong, the diversion of 
human resources from constructive 
ends, the danger of escalatian into 
world conflict, the recognition that 
there does not exist an international 
community under the rule of law 
nor suflicient understanding to 
achieve it, These unhappy realities 
add force to the Christian imperi- 
tive. Furthermore, in this nuclear 
space age. the desire for justice 
must take Into account the risk of 
catastrophic conflict. Yet we cannot 
forget that peace is the fruit of 
Tighteousness and becomes bath 
durable and endurable only to the 
extent that it is built upon justice 
and freedom. “The fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of 
them that make peace.” 

To be silent at this time would be 
irresponsible. 

In order to-keep human suffering 
to a minimum and to contribute to 
a climate more coducive to negotia- 
lion, We set forth the following 
measures which we believe should 
be undertaken as promptly as 
possible, 

1. That the United States and 
South Vietnam stop the bombing of 
the North and North Vietnam stop 
military infiltration of jhe South. 

2, That the United States now 
announces its commitment to a with- 
drawal of its troops phased in 
accordance with provisions for 
peace-keeping machinery under 
international auspices and deemed 
adequate in the judgment of an 
international authority. 

3, That ali parties recognise the 
necessity of according a place in 


ES 

The Pope called for a halt (o the 
United States bombing of North 
Vietnam and of communist infiltra- 
tion of arnis into jhe south, when 
he received a group of Vietnamese 
pilgrims. “Buy to suspend acts of 
war Was not enough, he said, it is 
necessary to eliminate the causes 
which gave the war its sad and fatal 
power.” The Pope’s year old per- 
sonal campaign to end the Vietnam 
war has in the pas¢ included peace 
appeals, couched in general terms. 
The latest appeal was the most 
explicit, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


“The Assembly urges H.M. 
Government to continue its 
diplomatic pressure upon 
Washington and Hanoi for the 
cessation of hostilifies in Viet- 
nam, and congratulates it for 
such efforts made this year. 
The Assembly congratulates U 
Thant on his continuing nego- 
tiations fer peace and supports 
his contention that the ces- 
sation of American bombing is 
a first siep to a settlement. The 
Assembly approves the sending 
of this resolution to the Foreign 
Secretary.” 


(1967 Assembly) 


United States Government should be 
urged to stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam as their contribution to 
peace, even if by so doing they sac- 
Tifice some military advantage. We 
hope that this step would be a pre- 
lude to a voluntary scaling down of 
the war in South Vietnam by both 
sides and that all parties to the fight- 
ing will then agree to negotiate with 
each other. Inter alia this will in- 
volve the recognition of the National 
Liberation Front by the United 
States and its allies and‘ conversely 
the recognition of the Saigon 
Government by Hanoi and the NLF. 

In the knowledge that peace- 
making and reconciliation are a 
duty of the Universal Church, the 
Department expresses the hope that 
our member Churches and indivi- 
dual Christians will continue to 
work and pray, together with other 
men, for a just-peace in Vietnam. 


VIETNAM. OUR NEIGHBOUR—iti 


negotiations both 1o the government 
of South Vietnam and to the 
National Liberation Front (Viet 
Cong), in propertions to be deter- 
mined, and that arrangements be 
encouraged for negotiation between 
the government of South Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front 
in the hope that there may be found 
a negotiating authority representa- 
tive of all South Vietnam. 

4. That North and South Vietnam 
develop greater flexibility in the 
initiation of and response to nego- 
tiating proposals. 

5. That all parties give every pos- 
sible protection to non-combatants 
and relieve the plight of those 
suffering from the fighting. 

6, That all parties recognise the 
extent to which what is happening 
is part of a social revolution and 
that, freed from foreign interven- 
tion, Vieinam, both North and 
South, ought to be in a position to 
determine its own future. with due 
consideration of the demands of 
peace and security in South-East 
Asia, 

7. That all parties recognise the 
futility of military action for the 
solution of the underlying political, 
social and economic problems of 


The Samaritan was 


A good neighbour. 


Vietnam. 


promise. 


ICCV 


I enclose £ 


I live at 


Vietnam and the necessity of mas- 
sive and generous development pro- 
grammes, 

8. That ia order to relieve present 
international iension, the United 
States review and modify its policy 
of “containment” of communism, 
and communist countries supporting 
“wars of liberation” review and 
modify their policy, 

9, That every effort be made to 
bring the 700 million people of 
China through the government in 
power, the People’s Republic of 
China, into the world community of 
Nations in order that they may 
assume their reasonable responsi- 
bility and avail themselves of legiti- 
mate opportunity — to provide an 
essential ingredient for peace and 


security, not only in South-East 
Asia, but throughout the entire 
world. 


10. That another cease-fire be 
mutually and promptly agreed upon, 
of sufficient duration to serve as a 
cooling off period and as an oppor- 
tunity for testing possibilities of 
negotiation — with a considerably 
enlarged unit of the International 
Control Commission (India, Canada, 
and Poland) to ensure that cease- 
fire commitments are honoured, 


IF THERE IS ANYTHING 
EXTRA I WILL PAY YOU 
SAID THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN 


Having mopped up the blood, dragged the 
donkey and endured the man’s moans. 


generous. He gave 


without counting the cost. 


It is not within our power to promise peace in 
But if you support ICCV we will make you one 
We will do our best for Vietnam, 


So will you be a good Samaritan? 


International Committee of 
Conscience on Vietnam 


FOR. 


of the 


Please use this money to help Vietnam. 


(cheque to ICCV) 


My name is). ..g2.... 5s. + 12+ bho asses 


(BLOCK LETTERS) 
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Rey. Peter Jenkins. ICCV, 9 Coombe Rd., 
New Malden, Surrey. 
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Enter Vietnam 


4 Di country which we call Viet- 
- nam to-day was first mentioned 
in historical records as un organised 
state in 208 B.C. Vietnam was not 
independent. A prevince of the 
great Chinese Empire, the Viet- 
namese were under Northern rule 
until the 10:h century a.d. After she 
gained independence, Vietnam re- 
mained liable to China. Records 
show that tribute money was paid to 
the Emperors until the 19th century. 

From the outset. therefore, the 
Vietnamese have known domination 
by China. Their writings confirm 
that the struggle to be free of the 
Chinese overlords is a continuing 
part of the national culture. 


Vietnamese religions 


Culture and religion go hand in 
hind in Vietnam. In almost every 
village there is the DINH or mect- 
ing hall, where the villagers worship 
the protecting god of the village and 
hold meetings. Twice a month 
people go to the pagoda to worship 
BUDDHA, The pagoda is cared 
for by monks who generally guide 
the religious thinking of the people. 

The Vietnamese are a_ religious 
people. Mainly Buddhist, they prac- 
tise AMIDISM which prepares the 
soul for the “pure land” of the 
after life. They keep five rules — 
no murder: no banditry or theft; no 
wrong sexual activity; no lying; “no 
intoxicants or bad language. 

Some Vietnamese accept Con- 
fucianism which came to the country 
during the {Ith century. They are 
usually Buddhists as well. A minority 
are Christian; the Roman Catholic 
Church has been working in Viet- 
nam since 1553. In general the 
Roman Catholics are assumed to be 
supporters of American activities. 
This is not entirely true, but the 
church always gave strong support 
to the French when they were in 
Power. Professor Van Trung of 
Saigon University, himself a Roman 
Catholic, expressed the opinion that 
“the Roman Catholic Church in 
Vietnam has become a distinct Com- 
munity, isolated and closed to the 
other Communities in the Nation. 
Catholics have had to live as 
foreigners amid their countrymen.” 


The French Colony 
(1858-1959) 


French troops occupied Vietnam 
in 1858 and from then the land was 
governed as a colony of France, part 
of Indo-China. By military force 
the French controlled Production, 
and until World War II nearly half 
the rice produced in Vietnam (the 
major industry) was exported. The 
opium trade flourished, coal and 
rubber were exported; but the people 
in the villages lived in the same 
Poverty as before for the profits from 
this increased trade remained in the 


hands of the French and their 6up- 
porters. 


The Vietnamese revolt 


_ 100.000 Vietnamese went to France 
in World War I to serve as soldiers 
or labourers, But despite promises 
made to them for improved condi- 
tions, their return did not herald a 
greater warmth between the two 
sides in Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh, a 
patriot having unsuccessfully 
attempted to arouse sympathy in 
Versailles, returned home and 
founded the Vietnamese Resistance 
movement, with his Association of 
Revolutionary Vietnam Youth. The 
removal of the French was the main 
object of the Movement, although 
its ideology from the outset was 
wider, and Communism was offici- 
ally accepted. 

The Resistance met with strong 
opposition from the French who 
attempted to suppress all nationalist 
parties, The Association of Revolu- 
tionary Vietnam Youth was not 
alone in the Resistance, but its 
Power and the personal authority 


-of Ho Chi Minh gave it a leader- 


ship which has been maintained. 


Japan conquers Vietnam 


In 1940 Japan invaded Indo-China 
and the French Governor-General 
of Vietnam offered no resistance. 
Germany had already taken control 


of Paris, and the Vichy Government 
carried cut the orders of the Nazis. 
During the war the French were 
responsible for carrying out Japanese 
orders. unti] in the last days of 
power the Japanese took over com- 
pletely. This was a time for secret 
Te-ovganisation by the Resistance 
mevements. The people in Vietnam 
saw the French as being in league 
with the Japanese. Independence 
became a national obsession, and 
the Independence Groups (Com- 
munists and purely nationalist) 
joined together in a common front 
organised by Ho Chi Minh — “The 
League of Independence of Viet- 
nam” (Viet Minh). 
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Ho Chi Mint in power 

On August 14, 1945, Japan sur- 
rendered, and nineteen days later 
an enthusiastic crewd yelled their 
support for a declaration of inde- 
pendence read out by Ho Chi Minh. 
Quoting the words of the American 
Declaration of Independence, Ho 
Chi Minh read out q list of offences 
he claimed had been committed by 
the French: “ They have enforced 
inhuman laws... built more prisons 
than schools fettered public 


2»opinion .. . robbed us of our rice 


fields, our mines, our raw materials 
... “We solemnly declare to the 
world that Vietnam has aq right to 
be a free and independent country. 
The entire Vietnamese people are 
determined to mobilize all their 
physical and mental strength, to 
sacrifice their lives and property in 
order to safeguard their indepen- 
dence and liberty.” 

Ho Chi Minh ruled the whole of 
Vietnam, while South of Hanoi the 
British Army was clearing out the 
Japanese and setting free the im- 
Prisoned French. Three weeks later 
the British arrived in Saigon to a 
welcome organised by the Viet 
Minh. General Gracey turned out 
the patriots and re-instated the 
French. Independence was at- an 
end. 


1906-1954 
The end of French rule 


Thich Nhat Hanh, the leading 
Vietnamese Buddhist monk. who js 
now exiled and living in Paris, has 
written these wards about the French 
in the last years of their rule. “No 
Vietnamese could help trembling at 
the memory of the terror as perpe- 
trated by the French Army and 
secret service at this time. This 
terror, and the deportations, arrests 
and tortures that accompanied it, did 
not cease when the French withdrew, 
They continue to the present and 
much of the former machine re- 
mains, although in different hands.” 


The agreement 
which failed 


Eight terrible years saw the end 
of French rule in Vietnam. They 
began, however, with an agreement 
Signed between Ho Chi Minh and 
the French on March 6, 1946, grant- 
ing Vietnam independence within 
the French Union. The agreement 
made it clear that government, par- 
lament, army and finance was to 
be fully in Vietnamese hands. The 
stumbling block lay in the agree- 
ment that a referendum was to be 
held to decide whether South Viet- 
nam, still under French control 
should be united with the North 
under Ho Chi Minh. This division 
had occurred in the liberation of 
the country from the Japanese. 

In April, 1946, the French con- 
ferred with the Viet Minh leader, 
and later in July there were more 
talks. By then, however, the French 
had declared a provisional Govern- 
ment in the South. The nationalists 
saw this as a breach of the Agree- 
ment and relations worsened. 

On November 23, 1946 the French 
bombarded Haiphong and the Viet 
Minh retaliated a few days later with 
fierce attacks on the French garri- 
sons, In the North the Viet Minh 
were driven from the cities and 
France occupied Hanoi. French 
mobilisation increased in intensity in 
the next seven years until there were 
250,000 troops in Vietnam. Now 
the war for independence was joined 
in earnest. 


Communism 


Many supporters of the Nationa- 
jist Movement were uncommiutied to 
Communism (for example. the 
“ Catholics to suve the Fatherland” 
and the “Buddhists to save the 
Fatherland ~ movements), But the 
pre-eminence of Ho Chi Minn and 
the greater willingness of his sup- 
porters to acknowledge communist 
affiliation did much to alter the 
course of the war. In 1949 the Com- 
munists had come to power in 
China. and some Vietnamese saw a 
link between this success and their 
own struggle. I caused emoarrass- 
ment in France where a_ large 
French Communist party was in 
existence but it caused dismay also 
in Washington, The French found 
little success in Vietnam in tnis 
period. 


Enter the USA 


By 1953 the Viet Minh were con- 
trolling more than half the total 
area of the country. Knowledge of 
the country and acceptance by the 
villagers wherever they went helped 
the patriots. But as the war went on 
they had to face great opposition. 
French trcops were in the field, but 
after 1950 the power of the- United 
States of America was behind the 
French. 

In 1950 at the request of France 
the United States established a mili- 
tary and advisory group in Vietnam, 
and began shipments of U.S. arms 
to support the French. For the four 
years that followed, until the defeat 
by the Viet Minh of the French 
forces at Dien Bien Phu on May 7, 
1954. the Americans paid for 80 per 
cent of the cost of the war. 


Washington's reasons: 


1. Raw materials 


The reasons for the Amenioan in- 
volvement are fairly clear. In 1953 
President Eisenhower told a con- 
ference of U.S. state governors in 
Seattle: ‘ Now let us assume that we 
lost Indochina . . . The tin and 
tungsten that we so greatly value 
from that area would cease coming. 
So when the United States votes 400 
million dollars to help that war, we 
are not voting a give-away pro- 
gramme. We are voting for the 
cheapest way that we can to prevent 
the occurence of something that 
would be of a most terrible signifi- 
cance to the United States of 
America, our security, our power 
and ability to get certain things we 
need from the riches of the Indo- 
chinese territory and from South- 
east Asia.” 

United States News and World 
Report of April 4, 1954, stated in an 
article on the American support for 
the French war “One of the world’s 
richest areas is open to the winner 
in Indochina. That's behind the 
growing U.S. concern . . . tin, 
Tubber, rice, key strategic raw 
materials are what the war is Teally 
about. The U.S. sees it as a place 
to hold at any cost.” 


2. Balance of power 


But American involvement was 
also connected with the issue of 
Communism. President Eisenhower 
wrote to Churchill shortly before 
the collapse of the French in 1954: 
“If Indo-China passes into the hands 
of the Communists, the ultimate 
effect on our and your global stra- 
tegic position, with the consequent 
shift in the power ratios throughout 
Asia and the Pacific could be disas- 
irous . 7 


Dien Bien Phu 


The fall of the French marked the 
point of crisis. Dien Bien Phu fell 
in May, 1954, and on July 21, a 
cease-fire was signed in Geneva. At 
the time of the victory of Ho Chi 
Minh a major conference in Geneva 
was sitting to consider the Korean 
situation, and this was made the 
place for the main negotiations. 


1954—The Geneva 
Conference 


The Four Powers. Britain, France, 
Ameri¢a and Russia were at the 
Conference. Vietnam was’ repre- 
sented by Ho Chi Minh’s Govern- 


mem in Hanoi and the Government 
in Saigon of Boa Dai. China, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, Vietnam’s neigh- 
bours, were also represented. French 
rule in Indo-China was at an end 
and the plan was to make a final 
settlement for the Vietnamese. 

The Conference started badly. 
Then on June 8, 1954, Hanoi’s repre- 
sentatives proposed a solution which 
involved their making major conces- 
sicns. Ags a result the Conference 
drew up an agreement. 


The terms of the 
deciaration 


1. Vietnam was to be a umted 
country; the division into North and 
South on the 17th parallel was pro- 
visional. 

2. Within two years, elections were 
to be held to create a government 
for the whcle people. 

3. Until such a government came 
into being, neither the Saigon nor 
the Hanoi governments were to 
make any international alliances. 
No military help wes 10 be accepted 
from outside Vietnam. 


Washington remains 
America 


Amenca and the Saigon Govern- 
ment were the only two parties at 
Geneva not 1o agree to ihese terms. 
In a separate statement the U.S. 
Government acknowledged the 
Declaration, and pledged American 
support for the elections which were 
to be held under United Nations 
supervision. America premised not 
to use force or threat of force to 
disturb the Agreement. But as soon 
as 1955 American troops were ip 
Vietnam. 


The case against 
apart 


Critics of U.S. policy claim that 
America gave no opportunity for 
free elections; that her attitude has 
always treated Vietnam as a divided 
nation not as a single one: that she 
broke her solemn undertaking not 
to use force or the threat of force 
in Vietnam and that she has en- 
couraged others from outside (e.g. 
Australia) to become involved in this 
‘act of aggression.” 


The American attitude 


The United States defends her in- 
volvement in the war with two main 
arguments. The first is that armed 
attacks within South Vietnam after 
the Geneva Settlement made by the 
Viet Minh was an ‘act of aggression” 
by North Vietnam. The other justi- 
fication is the nature of Communist 
revolution. America denied that 
people living under the control of 
the Viet Minh were free to elect 
the government of their choice. 


The neutral case: 


In general the more impartial 
observers are able to find aspects of 
truth in both Hanoi’s and Washing- 
ton’s cases. But those who remain 
neutral in general conclude: 


1. No aggression by the North. 


The Viet Minh did make fierce 
attacks in South Vietnam, but as an 
organisation it is not true to say 
the resistance belongs to North Viet- 
nam. There is a real difference 
between aggression and _ resistance, 
and America should not use the 
argument of aggression as the reason 
for her intervention. 

2. No Elections Allowed by the 

US. 


The American claim that electoral 
freedom does not exist in com- 
munist-dominated territory, has not 
been put to the test. In South Viet- 
nam the Prime Minister Ngo Dinh 
Diem was forced on the people by 
America without electoral authority. 

3. ‘ Containment of Communism ”* 

It is not enough for America to 
claim her presence in Vietnam is 
keeping back the tide of Com- 
munism in South East Asia. Leading 
Vietnamese neutralist Buddhists have 
indicated in recent weeks that the 
presence of America in Vietnam is 
resulting in a great increase in the 
acceptance of Communism by the 
people. 


A LMOST all the world prays for 

peace in Vietnam. The fate of 
this country in a far south-eastern 
corner of Asia has become a central 
problem in international affairs, 
fundamentally even more important 
than the struggle between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours, serious as that 
is. 

Yet when the peace was broken in 
Vietnam a quarter of a century ago, 
the very name of the country was 
unknown in Europe. For most of 
us it was three rather obscure French 
colonies, Cochin China, Annam and 
Tongking, as we called them. They 
stretched south from China itself 
between the sea and the mountains. 
We may have known that the people 
themselves were more or less of the 
same race . . . we probably called 
them Ammanites, but we had heard 
nothing of the Vietnamese nation. 

It is, in fact, a quite distinct 
nation with a long history. That 
story is one of continuous struggle 
to try to keep itself independent of 
its huge neighbour, China, It was 
only in the last century, when 
European countries were building 
themselves empires in Asia and 
Africa, that the French began to 
take over Vietnam bit by bit. 

It is a small country by Asian 
standards about the size of 
Italy. By European standards, of 
course, it is a poor country, if not 
a desperately poor country. It can 
feed its people and has been able to 
maintain a civilisation of its own. 
Like other lands conquered by 
European imperialists, Vietnam had 
its nationalists who wanted to 
recover their independence. When 
during the Second World War of 
our day, French power there 
collapsed before.the Japanese, some 
of the Vietnamese began to fight for 
their freedom. 

Their leader was Ho Chi Minh, 
a Left-winger in politics. He stood 
for nationalism quite as much as 
communism. To begin with. the 
Americans looked on him as an 
ally. They thought it natural that 
he should want to get rid of the 
French. Indeed, Roosevelt was so 
anxious to prevent a revival of 
European imperialism in Asia that 
he actually encouraged a Chinese 
army to occuy North Vietnam. 


LAST THING 


The Chinese Government of those 
days was, of course, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist one. Chinese 
control of any kind was the last 
thing Vietnam patriots wanted. 
Perhaps even Ho was not sorry 
when French troops replaced the 
Chinese, for under de Gaulle’s first 
post-war government the French 
were in favour of Home Rule for 
their colonies ... in theory at any 
rate. 

But French Government and 
officials in Asia were not always 
ready to follow their Government’s 
line. Ho reached an agreement with 


*= THEA 


Paris which was to give Vietnam 
self-government. But the treaty 
broke down. It is not easy to say 
who was most to blame for this, 
but Ho’s men were soon fighting for 
the French. 


DIRTY WAR 

That was the beginning of the 
Vietnamese war of liberation which 
is still going on. ‘This dirty war’ 
was what the French called it... 
a war of murders and ambushes, 
where they held the cities and could 
move about the country by day, but 
by night they found themselves 
surrounded by enemies who 


disappeared when the light returned. 
For the Viet-minh, as the rebels 


sympathy — to begin with. 

But when the Viet-minh’s fight 
against France was coming to a 
climax there was a change in world 
affairs, and particularly in American 
minds. And the West feared Soviet 
Communism. Then Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communists conquered China and 
intervened in the Korean War to 
protect the aggressive Communists 
of North Korea. 

The Western 
particularly the Americans, were 
convinced that world communism 
was ‘“ monolithic * — that, in effect, 
the Chinese, the North Koreans and 


peoples, and 


other Asian Communists were all 
agents of a new aggressive 
imperialism centred in Moscow. 


international supervision. Ho Chi- 
Minh’s Communist Government was 
to have the northern half; a new 
anti-Communist Government was to 
hold the South. In a year’s time 
elections were to be held that might 
reunite the country. Meanwhile 
the fighting was to stop. 

The United States accepted the 
agreement but they did not actually 
sign it. Neither did the South 
Vietnamese. In fact, the Americans 
were soon taking the place of the 
French as the protectors and 
suppliers of non-Communist Viet- 
nam, whose Government refused to 
take part in the elections that had 
been promised for the whole country 
at Geneva. 


South Vietnamese troops. But, like 
the French before them, the South 
Vietnamese authorities lost control 
of the countryside. More Americans 
were sent in, but still the rebel 
resistance continued till the United 
States” part in it became far greater 
than that of the South Vietnamese. 


BOMBED 

At last, in 1964, the United States 
began to bomb North Vietnam 
itself. Government administration 
in the South came more and more 
under their control. Villages were 
bombed or their people huddled 
into new controlled settlements not 
unlike concentration camps, Forests 
were defoliated. On the other hand, 
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For the United States in particular 
these Governments do not officially 
exist. To be sure. President Johnson, 
his Secretary of State and other US 
spokesmen have repeatedly said that 
they were ready to discuss peace 
“unconditionally ” with the North 
Vietnamese. But always one con- 
dition is implied. It is that there 
must be an anti-Communist govern- 
ment in South Vietnam — that the 
partition of the country shal] con- 
tinue. But independence for a 
united Vietnam is the main purpose 
of the fighting now, as it was when 
the war against the French began. 

For the Americans themselves this 
is a terrible predicament. Their 


were called then, were a genuinely 
national force, particularly strong 
in the North and South and 
constantly growing stronger. By 
1950 or thereabout the French were 
becoming paralysed. They tried in 
various ways to stop the fighting, 
even proclaiming the independence 
of Vietnam under the native prince 
who had been Emperor of Annam 
as France's vassal. But in spite of 
his stooge government, the Viet- 
minh’s grip on most of the country 
grew firmer. They were able to 
face their enemies in open battle 
and win. 

So far this war was not very 
different from other colonial peoples’ 
struggles for independence which 
were going on at the same time. 
Such contests could be horribly 
cruel, but most of the world, and 
particularly the United States, felt 
that their aim was __ justilied. 
Americans can never forget that 
their country began as a group of 
British colonies which rebelled 
against George III. That war of 
liberation, with the Scottish one 
nearly five centuries earlier, was a 
lasting source of national pride. 
Other “nations rightly struggling to 
be free” had all the United States’ 


This was quite a natural view of 
things, but, as we now know, it was 
not a true one. Stalin was almost 
as suspicious of Mao as of any 
“ capitalist” leader, and the Chinese 
were not too fond of the Russians. 


by J. M. REID 


But just as the French politicians 
were making up their minds that 
they must leave Vietnam, the United 
States’ rulers, President Eisenhower 
and his Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, decided that this 
would be a disaster for the world. 
If Vietnam fell to the Communist 
Ho all the other Asian countries 
would fall, one after another. like 
a row of dominoes. The United 
States were ready and anxious to 
support the failing French forces 
with arms and money. 

When the French were threatened 
with a decisive defeat at Dien Bien- 


phu the Americans thought of 
coming into the war, perhaps even 
with nuclear bombs, but _ this 
horrified their British allies, the 


Russians and the French themselves. 
Instead of a wider war there was a 
peace conference at Geneva in 1954, 
It was agreed that Vietnam should 
be temporarily partitioned under 


In spite of huge American 
subsidies in money and armaments 
South Vietnam was a failure as a 
peaceful democratic _ state. Its 
Roman Catholic dictator, Diem, 
became so unpopular that he had to 
be removed. The peasant and Com- 
munist rebels in the South never 
settled down under him or hfs 
feebler successors. Gradually a 
full-scale guerilla war developed 
again. Its political leadership was 
the National Liberation Front; its 
soldiers are now named (by 
Americans) the Vietcong. 

Meanwhile Ho Chi-minh’s North 
Vietnam was becoming, with some 
help from Russia and China, a full, 


organised Communist country, 
though a poor one, with growing 
industries of its own. However 


little we like Communism there can 
be no doubt that the North Viet- 
namese Government has the bulk of 
its patriotic people behind it in the 
appalling troubles it has had to face. 

The North supplied the southern 
rebels with arms and men. To 
counter this, the Americans gave the 
South not only armaments but also 
military “ advisers.” To begin with 
these men were not supposed to 
fight but merely to guide and train 


ERIGAN VIEW 


By DEAN RUSK/Secretary of State 


PPPHERE has been a good deal of 
~~ discussion in recent days about 
the prospects for peace in Vietnam. 
President Johnson has pressed for 
peace in South-East Asia in capitals 
all over the world, over and over 
again. He has demonstrated that 
he is prepared to meet the other 
side more than half way. He has 
urged a conference, unconditional 
discussions, or private and discreet 
contacts in order to move ahead 
with talks which might open the way 
to peace. He has responded affirma- 


tively to the efforts of 17 non-aligned 
nations, of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers of Asian nations, of the 
British co-chairman, of members of 
the International Control Commis- 
sion, and to attempts made by lead- 
ing personalities. 


The United States has made it 
clear that Hanoi’s four points could 
be discussed along with points which 
others may wish to propose or that 
we would engage in preliminary 
discussions to attempt to find an 
agreed set of points as a basis for 
negotiation. We have made it clear 
that we want no bases in South-East 
Asia and do not wish to retain 
United States troops in Vietnam 
after peace is assured. At Manila, 
the Allies stated that they would 
withdraw their forces not later than 
six months after the other side 
‘withdraws its forces to the North, 
ceases its infiltration and the level of 
violence thus subsides.’ ' We have 
affirmed our support for free elec- 
tions in South Vietnam to give the 
South Vietnamese a Government of 
their own choice and have stated 


that we believe that the question of 
reunification should be determined 
by the Vietnamese through their own 
free decision. We have emphasised 
that we would much prefer to use 
our resources for the economic re- 
construction of South-East Asia 
rather than war, and that peace 
could permit North Vietnam to par- 
ticipate in a regional effort to which 
we would be prepared to contribute 
at least one billion dollars. 

On the military side, we have on 
two occasions stopped the bombing 
of North Vietnam to discover 
whether there might be some con- 
structive reaction from the other 
side. In May, 1965, a pause was 
limited to five and a half days be- 
cause it was rejected by the principal 
Communist capitals during the first 
three days. At the beginning of 


1966 there was a cessation for 37 
days—a period much longer than had 
been indicated might produce some 
constructive result. It elicited no 
response other than the continuation 
of the movement of men and arms 
into the South, and an assertion that 
Vietnam must be settled on Com- 
munist terms. We have emphasised 
that we would be prepared to dis- 
cuss steps of mutual de-escalation or 
would take note of any de-escalation 
and respond accordingly. 

But for some time now there has 
been evident a systematic campaign 
by the Communist side to bring 
about an unconditional and __ per- 
manent cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam without any. cor- 
responding military action on their 
side in exchange for the possibility 
of talks—talks which are thus far 


Government officials were murdered 
by the Vietcong. Bombs were 
thrown, even in the cities. Fighting 
continued, even when the rebel 
troops had to burrow their way 
underground to protect themselves 
from air attacks. 

Now the United States has some- 
thing like half a million troops in 
Vietnam besides a great fleet off the 
coast which can take part in the 


bombardments. North Vietnamese 
communications, factories, some- 
times hospitals and schools, are 


being blasted out of existence. Yet 
they are renewed. The war goes on. 


CATASTROPHE 


Almost all the influential nations 
have tried to find some way of 
ending it. Protestant Churches and 
the Pope have asked for peace. U 
Thant, the UNO Secretary-General 
has worked hard for it. 

But the United Nations, the 
world’s one great peace-keeping 
organisation, has no standing in this 


catastrophe because neither North 
Vietnam nor its neighbour, Com- 


munist China, has ever been 
admitted as a member. 
formless and without content. We 


cannot accept a situation in which 
men and arms move, without inter- 
ruption by us, to cross the 17th 
parallel and attack allied armed 
forces and Vietnamese civilians in 
the South. We must know the 
military consequences of such a 
military action on our part. They 
must not expect us to stop our 
military action by bombing while 
they continue their military action 
by invasion. No one has been able 
or willing to give us any information 
on this subject. 

It is entirely within the resources 
of the quiet diplomacy of both sides 
to talk about peace and to discuss 
mutual steps to reduce the violence. 
We have been trying in every way 
known to us to invite and to engage 
in such talks. Unfortunately I can- 
not report to you as yet, any tan- 
gible forward movement in this 
direction. Ali channels remain open 
and are being utilised. 

As the President said recently in 
his letter to His Holiness: 

“We are prepared to talk at any 
time and place, in any forum, with 
the object of bringing peace to Viet- 
nam. However, I know you would 


country, which has always set its 
face against “colonialism” and 
favoured the champions of national 
freedom is in fact being forced by 
its own policies to create a new 
colony in Asia under the most 
frightful conditions. Their proudest 
claim is to be the. protectors of 
small nations, yet no smal] nation 
dare risk the sort of “protection” by 
wholesale bombardment which they 
are giving to the Vietnamese. The 
image of the United States is being 
blurred and the hearts of thoughtful 
Americans are being wrung by the 
horrors into which their Govern- 
ment has stumbled, essentially by 
mistake. 

For it is now clear to everyone 
that “ World Communism” is not 
“monolithic.” The Soviet leaders 
are willing, indeed anxious, to co- 
exist with capitalist Governments. 
Their quarrel with Communist 
China is deeper than their rivalry 
with the United States. But Vietnam 
stands in the way of any forward 
movement towards peacekeeping in 
the world. So long as this one poor 
country is refused its hope of union 
and independence there can be no 
rea] chance of firmer security for 
the rest of us. 


not expect us to reduce military 
action unless the other side is will- 
ing to do likewise. 

“We are prepared to discuss the 
balanced reduction in military 
activity, the cessation of hosiilities, 
or any practical arrangements which 
could lead to these results.’ 

Our objective in Vietnam is and 
always has been a limited one—a 
South Vietnam able to determine its 
own future without externa] inter- 
ference. I need hardly repeat that 
this and this alone is our objective. 

Let me say quietly and sincerely 
to all capitals en the other side: 

Let good sense take charge of all 
of us in this situation. Recognise 
the _ necessity for elementary 
reciprocity. Join with us in’a icbm- 
mon search for peace. Let us' make 
use of the means available to us to 
exchange views and to search for 
those common interests upon which 
peace can be built. Let us relieve 
ali the peoples concerned of the 
burdens of this struggle. Let us 
turn our hand to the urgent un- 
finished business of assuring a more 
decent future’ for those who -have 
been caught up in violence for so 
long. 
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CONSCIENCE 


by Lord Brockway 


(Chairman of the British Gouncil 


for Peace in Vietnam) 


The war in Vietnam is a challenge 
to the conscience of cach one of us. 

Our civilisation, our personal 
joys, our religions are shams whilst 
children, women, men are being 
burned and bombed to death. 

The horror in Vietnam itself is 
enough to stir ug to action, But this 
danger is that it will spread and 
brigg the final disaster of nuclear 
destruction. 

U_ Thant, whose voice is the 
wisest among leaders today, has 
warned us that Vietnam may be the 
beginning of world war. 

There is evidence for his fears. 
America’s growing military inyvolve- 


men{ in North Vietnam is met by - 


increased aid for Hanoi of modern 
weapons from Soviet Russia and 
China. 

This expanding confrontation will 
become war between the Great 
Powers if it goes on. 

This danger is not only within 
Vietnam itself, If lies in the deter- 
ioration caused by the Vietnam 
conflict, in the relations between 
America and Soviet Russia on every 
issue. 

Two years ago we all had a new 
hope in the detente in hostility be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. 


r 


We are now at the cross-roads. 
The Isracli - Arab war has deepened 
the area of antagonism. There is 
one hope, America, Russia, all of 
us, may so realise the danger that 
the world’s leaders may begin to 
seek a way to peace. 

If this new approach is to be 


That better spirit has disappeared. madc, it must extend to Vietnam. 


ONE CHILD'S DEATH: after superficial emergency treatment—face and eyes torn by shrapnel—he awaited 
surgery at Da Nang. A lack of suction equipment—which would have kept him from inhaling the contents 


of his own stomach—killed him. 


International 
Committee of 
Conscience on 

Vietnam 


Sir, — Your clerical readers 
may wish to have advance 
notice on the ‘Vietnam Sunday,’ 
which will be held on June 25 
as part of national Vietnam 
week, 

In view of many recent pro- 
nouncements on the Vietnam 
war, made in church circles, 
there is some speculation con- 


cerning the degree of support 
they command among working 
ministers of religion, 

In order to test public 
opinion, the International 
Committee of Conscience of 
the FOR (OCCY) invites all 
ministers and laymen, intend- 
ing to preach on the topic of 
the Vietnam war, to send a 
vety brief signed summary of 
their remarks to this office im- 
mediately, A synopsis of all 
the replies will be given to the 
Press. PETER JENKINS 
(Rev.), ICCV, 9 Croombe Rd., 
New Malden, Surrey. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


METHODISIES concerned about war and 
eager to help in the campaign of the 
ICCV should join the Methodist Peace 
Followship. Details from MPF, 9 Coombe 
Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


BAPTISTS, Join the Baptist Pacifist Fellow- 
, ship to make their witness against war. 
BPF, 9 Coombe Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS! Remember the 
strong resolution on Vietnam in this year's 
Assembly. Join the Congregational Pacifist 
Fellawship for effective witness. CPF, 9 
Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


PEACE is won by self-giving love. Christ's 
Jove, shown on Calvary, Members of the 
Fellowship af Reconciliation scek ta find 
the way of love which brings peace. Ask 
for details of membership from FOR, 9 
Coambe Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


So long as the war in Vietnam per- 

sists there can be no wider peace. 
Perhaps this is the biggest reason 

why we should make VIETNAM 


The British Council for Peace in 
Vietnam emphasises that the im- 
perative for the realisation of peace 
is the strict implementation of the 
Geneva decisions, which means, 
first and foremost, that the United 
States and its allies must agree to 
total military withdrawal from Viet- 
nam and the total cessation of inter- 
ferences in its internal affairs. Only 
when the United States publicly 
accepts this, can discussions for 
peace and a new international con- 
ference have validity. 

In these circumstances The British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam de- 
clares that any realistic proposals 
for peace must start with: 


(a) the cessation of bombing by 
the USA. 

(b) a pledge by the USA Govern- 
ment and its allies that they will 
withdraw their troops and bases by 
a fixed and early date and refrain 
from ail intervention in internal 
affairs. The agreement on with- 
drawa] should be concluded before 
the negotiations on a_ political 
settlement so as to avoid the dis- 
cussions under military duress. 

(c) the National Liberation Front 
which controls two-thirds of the 


WEEK a preat demonstration of territory of South Vietnam should 


British opinion. We ask _ the 
churches to participate not only in 
their services on Sunday, June 25, 
but, through their members, by co- 
operation with all who wish to 
bring the war to an end in the 
spirit and agreement of Geneva, 
1954. 
FENNER BROCKWAY. 
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The Proposals 
of the BCPV 


BCPV calls on all governments and 
parties concerned to consider these 
proposals as means towards peace 
and towards the restoration of full 
self-determination for the people 
of Vietnam. 


The British Council for Peace in 
Vietnam calls on the British Gov- 
ernment to further these proposals 
by: 

1, Withdrawing its support of 
American intervention in Vietnam, 
and the cessation of all assistance to 
the U.S. and Saigon forces by the 
ifaining of troops in Malaysia, the 
retention of police personnel in 
Saigon, and by any other means. 

2. Co-operating with other Gov- 
ernments to take common action 
to secure an end of the war on the 
lines here proposed. 

Finally, there is a need for a 
judgment upon the legality of 
American intervention ang actions 
in Vietnam. The B.C.P.V. holds that 
these repudiate the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1954, the Charter of the 
United Nations and International 
Law. Lawyers in America, France 
and Britain have prepared reports 
and the B.C.P.V. is taking steps, in 
consultation with them, to establish 
an international Juridical Com- 
mission. 
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A Buddhist monk pleads for 
peace in his country 
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The Lotus in the 
Sea of Fire 


THICH NHAT HANH 


*Anguished, beautiful, heart- 


rending ... More than anything 
yet published in English The Lorus 
in the Sea of Fire seems to speak 
with an authentic Vietnamese 
voice. Its words should be 
weighed by all who have res- 
ponsibility for what is happening 
in Vietnam.’ 6s net 
Times Literary Supplement 
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ay YHAT happens to a farmer and 

¥¥ his family when his land is 
destroyed, his home burnt to the 
ground, and the only refuge is a 
desolate beach where nothing grows 
except cactus ? 

That is the plight of more than 
2,500 Vietnamese living in squalor 
on a stretch of sea-shore 300 miles 
north of Saigon. Discase is rife, 
sanitation non-existent and the Jand 
totally uncultivable. Yet this place, 
near Tuy Hoa, has been declared ‘a 
permanent camp.’ That is to say, the 
tefugees are to be settled there for 
good. 

For there is no hope of returning 
home and most of them know it. 
Their farm-land has undergone 


‘ defoliation —a modern method of 
eliminating crops so effectively that 
nothing will grow for years. 


To get to Tuy Hoa at all is an 
achievement. There is no road open 
from Saigon, and all the railways in 
Vietnam are destroyed. So one must 
beg a lift on an American military 
aircraft, or travel by special courier 
airplane with spluttering engines. 

It is only a few miles from Tuy 
Hoa airport to Dong Tuc refugee 
camp but to reach it you have to 
pass through a group of neon- 
lighted houses given over entirely to 
prostitution. These brothels are 
open to the troops from one p.m. 
to six p.m. They are closed at night 
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too 


would become 
tempting a target for the Vietcong 
bombs. Most of the girls live in the 
refugee camp—comprising rows of 
windowless, corrugated iron sheds. 

To help these and other refugees 


because they 


tebuild their war-shattered lives 
Asian Christian Churches have 
flown in two teams financed by 


Christian Aid and its counterpart 
church agencies throughout the 
world. The first team is concentrat- 
ing on Dong Tuc camp and includes 
a doctor, an educationist, a social 
worker, nurses and engincers. 

The team’s first job was a house- 
to-house—or rather a hut-to-hut— 
survey. Even to the most cold- 
blooded statistician the figures are 
disturbing. At the time of the first 
survey the exact population of 2,367 
was made up of 438 families nearly 


half of which were out of work. 
Unemployment was expected to rise 
steeply on completion of the nearby 
airfield where many have been 
working as labourers. OF the 2,367 
people over half were children, very 
few of whom had been attending 
any school. Soon after this initial 
survey in February another 800 
refugees arrived without warning. 

Ninety per cent. of the men are 
farmers. To scratch any form of a 
living out of sandy beach is im- 
possible, so the team is investigating 
the possibility of dumping soil a 
foot or two deep over the sand. 

The most urgent needs are medi- 
cal. Before the doctor came death 
struck frequently in the form of 
what was loosely termed ‘ fever.’ 
Since his arrival, Dr John Whitehall 
has diagnosed such potential killers 
as bubonic plague, pneumonia, 
meningitis, T.B., and malaria. Two 
clinics have been set up and some- 
times as many as 147 patients have 
been treated in a single day. 


But many of the refugecs are sus- 
picious of the clinics and their 
white-coated personnel. Christian 
Aid’s representative in South Viet- 
nam, Mr Jim Atkinson, says: 
‘Many just don’t understand what 
a clinic is for. They think it more 
of a last-aid station than a first-aid 
centre, having called in the local 
wise woman and the amateur her- 
balist first.’ 

To combat their fear of the new, 
and their misplaced faith in the 
old, the medical staff go hut-to-hut 
visiting to win the people’s confi- 
dence. To begin with they were met 
with a few cursory grectings, but 
gradually more and more refugees 
are coming forward with their ail- 
ments. 

Most drugs and medicines have 


tional 


been bought in Saigon and for- 
warded by air, but some supplies 
are available Iuocally and are bought 
on the spot. Because of poor 
security and inadequate clinic build- 
ings, everything has to be carricd 
to and from Tuy Hoa, five miles 
away, four times daily. For this a 
fully equipped mobile dispensary is 
needed, with proper storage racks, 
reasonably shock proof for bottles 
and instruments which at present 
are damaged from rough handling 
en route. 

One of the obvious causes of the 
high sickness rate is the refugees’ 
complete ignorance of rudimentary 
hygicne. The buckets used to draw 
water from the well are, despite 
instruction, usually left on the 
ground—and the ground is the uni- 
versal latrine. 

Fortunately, there is plenty of 
walter only I5 feet down and the 
team’s engineers are sinking con- 
erete rings to make new wells, scal- 
ing them off and installing hand- 
pumps. On such simple things can 
life depend. 

Ess 

Another frightening example of 
ignorance is shown in the com- 
munal kitchen. The cook prepares 
the rarely washed food on the floor, 
where the dogs are allowed to 
wander freely. ‘} can name six 
serious diseases common in Viet- 
nam and carried by dogs,’ adds Dr 
Whitehall. ‘ Plague, for instance, has 
been caused by dogs’ fleas.’ 

It is one of life’s miracles that 
even in such squalid conditions 
people do escape fatal illnesses..But 
few escape what are termed ‘minor’ 
ailments—not least the children. ‘It 
is terrifying,’ says Jim Atkinson, 
‘to see the children running around 
with sceptic sores, diseased eyes and 
every kind of foot disease from the 
foul ground.’ 

To keep the children beneficially 
occupied is another pressing prob- 
lem, especially when you consider 
there are 1,339 of them! A simple 
school house has been erected from 
bamboo poles and rush walls and 
classes are now starting. The team’s 
social worker, Colleen Du _ Bois 
from India, hopes to encourage 
mothers to send their smaller chil- 
dren to some form of play-centre. 
Handicrafts that will be taught to 
older children will include sewing 
and toy-making. 

The adults too will have lessons, 
since it is known that the number 
of unemployed in this camp will 
shortly rise. They will be taught to 
make some of the simple commo- 
dities in local demand such as bas- 
kets, hats and fishing-nets. These 
crafts, states the Australian educa- 
worker Miss Rosemary 
Taylor, are easily learnt and can be 
done in the home with the whole 
family helping. Since there is a 
high proportion of widows there is 
a need for women’s work. A sewing 
training programme has been re- 
commended — if sufficient sewing- 
machines are found. To this end the 
Australian churches are planning to 
appeal for used sewing machines. 

CEs 


All the training in the world, 
however, would be useless unless 
the people are willing to learn. 
Many of them have seen their 
homes and their livelihoods des- 
troyed and have lost members of 
their families and their oldest 
friends. And in self-defence they 
have become withdrawn and apa- 
thetic. 

‘Somehow they must learn to 
live as a community and spur each 
other on by cach other’s efforts,’ 
says Mr Atkinson. To help bring 
them together the team has built a 
community centre—a prefabricated 
building set in concrete provided by 
the United States Government. 

This team is now starting on 
another vital part of their pro- 
gramme—more permanent buildings 
to replace the camp’s tin huts, 
which are tied together with rice- 
straw to bamboo frames. For this 
they have been given large quan- 
tities of cement, and families are 
being taught to build their new 
homes immediately in front of their 
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" UNEMPLOYMENT 


‘The teams of volunteers... need equipment and they need our care..." 


present huts. This means they are 
actually living on the job, can guard 
their own materials and occupy the 
rooms as soon as they are finished. 

“One thing which fascinates me,’ 
observes Mr Atkinson, ‘is the 
natural inclination of the refugees 
to do everything to re-create the 
appearance of their traditional vil- 
lages. The original huts, shortly 
after construction, soon had straw 
roofs over the tin and bamboo out- 
houses. It shows that despite any 
initial resentment, they realise deep 
down they are going to stay. The 
more we can foster this feeling the 
better.’ 

South Vietnam was visited 
recently by the Rev. Alan Brash, 
Inter-Church Aid Secretary for the 
East Area Christian Conference and 
newt year to take over as Director 
of Christian Aid in Britain. ‘ These 
refugees are not statistics,’ he wrote, 
“they are people. Each has his bur- 
den of pain, hunger, disease and 
despair. They are children, mothers, 
pregnant women, and old mien. 


They have no deceht place to live, 
no water for washing, no escape 
from the pervading stench, ne relief 
from pain, ugliness, and filth, no 
news of those they love, no hope, 
nothing to hold on to. 

‘The same burden of pain was 
there in different forms,’ continued 
Mr Brash, ‘when a few days later 
we drove 65 miles into the Mekong 
Delta, to Cai Be, where another 
Asian Christian Service team is 
soon to go. We took our own team 
doctor, and the welcome we re- 
ecived was heart-rending. 

‘There was no doctor practising 
in this district where 100,000 per- 
sons, one-third of them refugees, are 
living. A building for a clinic was 
ready, but because of the absence of 
any doctor it had been used as 
quarters for soldiers. The building 
was better than we had eapected, 
but it had no sanitation, no electric 
hight, only one tap, and was in- 
credibly dirty. The new team, now 
in Vietnam, will fix all that in time! 

‘°ls there any hospital where 


patients can be sent for surgery?” 
asked the young team doctor, who 
who in college only a short time 
ago. The local military superinten- 
dent replied: “If any surgery is 
done in this district during the 
coming year, you will be doing it. 
It you cannot do it, then it won't 
be done.” 

‘It takes little imagination to 
know what such a plight means for 
thousands of sick people and the 
thousands of civilians with limbs 
blasted off by mines. One of the 
most useful contributions the 
churches have made has been to 
send 700 pairs of crutches to be 
distributed by the Asian Christian 
Service workers. Crutches are not 
obtainable locally. 

‘ Again, it takes little imagination 
to know the strain that such a situa- 
lion puts upon teams of volunteers. 
They need equipment and they need 
our care. But even with these they 
face the tragedy of a people crushed 
by war, of which the end is not yet 
in sight.’ 
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whether they are involved in the 
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invoize in the normal way, 
unless you wish to send the 
money with the form. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 
A BW AGENT? 


Our agents supplement their 
own or their church’s income 
by 10s for each new subscrip- 
tion, and 5s every time it is 
renewed. The Group Subscrip- 
tion Plan needs a minimum of 
5 subscriptions — the agent is 
responsible for receiving sup- 
plies in bulk, and distribution. 


OTHER SCHEMES 


The Thursday-Talking Point plan 
is for those churches wishing to 
buy the BW for its ‘key’ 
officials and workers, for in- 
dividual study or in regular 
weekly groups. Considerable 
concessions are allowed, and the 
BW arrives regularly by post at 
the homes of all the people in 
the plan. 

Through the generosity of many 
of our readers, the Conversation 
Between Christians plan provides 
a free copy of the BW for 
people who would never nor- 
mally see it. We have a long 
list of overseas would-be readers 
—5 ensures that 3 more would 
see BW for a year. 

There are FOUR editions of the 
BW: GENERAL, CONGREGA- 
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SATURDAY, June 24th: 


A day of regional and local demonstrations in all the main 
centres throughout Britain with marches, teach-ins and leaflet- 
ing in a general “kick-off” for the events to come in the 
week. 

Organise activities in your locality. 


SUNDAY, 25th: 


“Vietnam Sunday” on which the Christian Churches will be 
devoting their services to the topic of Vietnam. 


MONDAY, 26th: 


Church Lobby of Parliament: A deputation of prominent Church- 
men will meet with Members of Parliament in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. 


A Letter From 
The Chairman of BCPV 


Dear Friend, 


U Thant has warned us that we are on the eve of the Third World 
War. 


America’s “escalation” of the war in Vietnam is the cause. Her 
bombers are attacking the centres of Hanoi and Haiphong. The 
actual invasion of North Vietnam is under discussion between the 
White House and the Pentagon. 


The psychology for World War is being prepared. U.S. briefings 
are stressing that Russian weapons are used in attacks on American 
positions. Peking has said that an American invasion of the North 
may be met by the involvement of Chinese troops. 


The danger of World War adds to the urgency of our Campaign 
for Peace and our demand that the British Government shall dis- 
sociate itself from American intervention. 


We began because we believe the people of Vietnam have the right 
to determine their own lives. We now have on our conscience 
the fate of Mankind. 


Everyone of us must help to make National Vietnam Week the 
greatest moral protest ever. 


Vonnen rosters 


.. . A Country on Fire! 


Schedule of Activities for 


L VIETE 


TUESDAY, 27th: 


Mass London Lobby of Parliament. Representatives of Trade 
Unions, Political Parties, University students and professors, 
Peace Groups and professional organisations from London will 
lobby their constituent M.P.’s and their “‘opposite numbers” 
in the houses of Parliament. Write to your M.P. and estab- 
lish a time for your group. Mobilise your members! 


WEDNESDAY, 28th: 


Day of “Specialist Lobbies”: The day will be devoted to specialist 
lobbies of Parliament by deputations from Trade Unions, Lawyers, 
Youth, Doctors, Teachers, Co-operatives, Young Liberals, Con- 
stituency Labour Parties and University Professors. 


THURSDAY, 29th: 


Mass Lobby of Parliament from outside London. All Local 
Committees for Peace in Vietnam and the Associated Organisa- 
tion will bring large delegations from all over the country to 
the House of Parliament on this day. Organise a group from 
your locality to come to London. 


FRIDAY, 30th: 


A film supplied to the British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
by the Japanese Socialist Party will be shown in the evening 
at a social gathering. Entertainment will be provided by 
eminent artists who are sponsors of the BCPV. 


SATURDAY, July Ist: 


Annual Conference of the BCPYV, a reception for Ambassadors 
and High Commissioners will be held in the evening at the 
Conference Hall. 


SUNDAY, 2nd: 


The culmination of a week of intense activity and the begin- 
ning of a continued campaign against the War in Vietnam : will 
feature a mass mobilisation in Trafalgar Square at 2.30 p.m., 
followed by a march to Hyde Park where four platforms 
willl be placed on the central expanse of the park.  Inter- 
national speakers and leading figures of the British Peace Move- 
ment will be featured. 
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